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THE INVISIBLE GIRL 


his slender narrative has no pretensions to the regularity of 

a story, or the development of situations and feelings; it is 

but a slight sketch, delivered nearly as it was narrated to 
me by one of the humblest of the actors concerned: nor will I spin 
out a circumstance interesting principally from its singularity and 
truth, but narrate, as concisely as I can, how I was surprised on 
visiting what seemed a ruined tower, crowning a bleak promontory 
overhanging the sea, that flows between Wales and Ireland, to find 
that though the exterior preserved all the savage rudeness that 
betokened many a war with the elements, the interior was fitted up 
somewhat in the guise of a summer-house, for it was too small to 
deserve any other name. It consisted but of the ground-floor, which 
served as an entrance, and one room above, which was reached by a 
staircase made out of the thickness of the wall. This chamber was 
floored and carpeted, decorated with elegant furniture; and, above 
all, to attract the attention and excite curiosity, there hung over the 
chimney-piece—for to preserve the apartment from damp a 
fireplace had been built evidently since it had assumed a guise so 
dissimilar to the object of its construction—a picture simply painted 
in water-colours, which deemed more than any part of the 
adornments of the room to be at war with the rudeness of the 
building, the solitude in which it was placed, and the desolation of 
the surrounding scenery. This drawing represented a lovely girl in 
the very pride and bloom of youth; her dress was simple, in the 
fashion of the beginning of the eighteenth century; her countenance 
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was embellished by a look of mingled innocence and intelligence, to 
which was added the imprint of serenity of soul and natural 
cheerfulness. She was reading one of those folio romances which 
have so long been the delight of the enthusiastic and young; her 
mandoline was at her feet—her parroquet perched on a huge mirror 
near her; the arrangement of furniture and hangings gave token of a 
luxurious dwelling, and her attire also evidently that of home and 
privacy, yet bore with it an appearance of ease and girlish ornament, 
as if she wished to please. Beneath this picture was inscribed in 
golden letters, “The Invisible Girl.” 

Rambling about a country nearly uninhabited, having lost my 
way, and being overtaken by a shower, I had lighted on this dreary- 
looking tenement, which seemed to rock in the blast, and to be hung 
up there as the very symbol of desolation. I was gazing wistfully 
and cursing inwardly my stars which led me to a ruin that could 
afford no shelter, though the storm began to pelt more seriously 
than before, when I saw an old woman’s head popped out from a 
kind of loophole, and as suddenly withdrawn;—a minute after a 
feminine voice called to me from within, and penetrating a little 
brambly maze that screened a door, which I had not before 
observed, so skilfully had the planter succeeded in concealing art 
with nature, I found the good dame standing on the threshold and 
inviting me to take refuge within. “I had just come up from our cot 
hard by,” she said, “to look after the things, as I do every day, when 
the rain came on—will ye walk up till it is over?” I was about to 
observe that the cot hard by, at the venture of a few rain drops, was 
better than a ruined tower, and to ask my kind hostess whether “the 
things” were pigeons or crows that she was come to look after, when 
the matting of the floor and the carpeting of the staircase struck my 
eye. I was still more surprised when I saw the room above; and 
beyond all, the picture and its singular inscription, naming her 
invisible, whom the painter had coloured forth into very agreeable 
visibility, awakened my most lively curiosity; the result of this, of 
my exceeding politeness towards the old woman, and her own 
natural garrulity, was a kind of garbled narrative which my 
imagination eked out, and future inquiries rectified, till it assumed 
the following form. 

Some years before, in the afternoon of a September day, which, 
though tolerably fair, gave many tokens of a tempestuous night, a 
gentleman arrived at a little coast town about ten miles from this 
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place; he expressed his desire to hire a boat to carry him to the town 
of about fifteen miles farther on the coast. The menaces which 
the sky held forth made the fishermen loathe to venture, till at 
length two, one the father of a numerous family, bribed by the 
bountiful reward the stranger promised, the other, the son of my 
hostess, induced by youthful daring, agreed to undertake the 
voyage. The wind was fair, and they hoped to make good way 
before nightfall, and to get into port ere the rising of the storm. They 
pushed off with good cheer, at least the fishermen did; as for the 
stranger, the deep mourning which he wore was not half so black as 
the melancholy that wrapt his mind. He looked as if he had never 
smiled—as if some unutterable thought, dark as night and bitter as 
death, had built its nest within his bosom, and brooded therein 
eternally; he did not mention his name; but one of the villagers 
recognised him as Henry Vernon, the son of a baronet who 
possessed a mansion about three miles distant from the town for 
which he was bound. This mansion was almost abandoned by the 
family; but Henry had, in a romantic fit, visited it about three years 
before, and Sir Peter had been down there during the previous 
spring for about a couple of months. 

The boat did not make so much way as was expected; the breeze 
failed them as they got out to sea, and they were fain with oar as 
well as sail to try to weather the promontory that jutted out between 
them and the spot they desired to reach. They were yet far distant 
when the shifting wind began to exert its strength, and to blow with 
violent though unequal blasts. Night came on pitchy dark, and the 
howling waves rose and broke with frightful violence, menacing to 
overwhelm the tiny bark that dared resist their fury. They were 
forced to lower every sail, and take to their oars; one man was 
obliged to bale out the water, and Vernon himself took an oar, and 
rowing with desperate energy, equalled the force of the more 
practised boatmen. There had been much talk between the sailors 
before the tempest came on; now, except a brief command, all were 
silent. One thought of his wife and children, and silently cursed the 
caprice of the stranger that endangered in its effects, not only his 
life, but their welfare; the other feared less, for he was a daring lad, 
but he worked hard, and had no time for speech; while Vernon 
bitterly regretting the thoughtlessness which had made him cause 
others to share a peril, unimportant as far as he himself was 
concerned, now tried to cheer them with a voice full of animation 
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and courage, and now pulled yet more strongly at the oar he held. 
The only person who did not seem wholly intent on the work he 
was about, was the man who baled; every now and then he gazed 
intently round, as if the sea held afar off, on its tumultuous waste, 
some object that he strained his eyes to discern. But all was blank, 
except as the crests of the high waves showed themselves, or far out 
on the verge of the horizon, a kind of lifting of the clouds betokened 
greater violence for the blast. At length he exclaimed, “Yes, I see it! 
—the larboard oar!—now! if we can make yonder light, we are 
saved!” Both the rowers instinctively turned their heads,—but 
cheerless darkness answered their gaze. 

“You cannot see it,” cried their companion, “but we are nearing 
it; and, please God, we shall outlive this night.” Soon he took the oar 
from Vernon’s hand, who, quite exhausted, was failing in his 
strokes. He rose and looked for the beacon which promised them 
safety;—it glimmered with so faint a ray, that now he said, “I see it;” 
and again, “it is nothing:” still, as they made way, it dawned upon 
his sight, growing more steady and distinct as it beamed across the 
lurid waters, which themselves became smoother, so that safety 
seemed to arise from the bosom of the ocean under the influence of 
that flickering gleam. 

“What beacon is it that helps us at our need?” asked Vernon, as 
the men, now able to manage their oars with greater ease, found 
breath to answer his question. 

“A fairy one, I believe,” replied the elder sailor, “yet no less a 
true: it burns in an old tumble-down tower, built on the top of a rock 
which looks over the sea. We never saw it before this summer; and 
now each night it is to be seen,—at least when it is looked for, for we 
cannot see it from our village;—and it is such an out-of-the-way 
place that no one has need to go near it, except through a chance like 
this. Some say it is burnt by witches, some say by smugglers; but 
this I know, two parties have been to search, and found nothing but 
the bare walls of the tower. All is deserted by day, and dark by 
night; for no light was to be seen while we were there, though it 
burned sprightly enough when we were out at sea.” 

“I have heard say,” observed the younger sailor, “it is burnt by 
the ghost of a maiden who lost her sweetheart in these parts; he 
being wrecked, and his body found at the foot of the tower: she goes 
by the name among us of the ‘Invisible Girl.” 

The voyagers had now reached the landing-place at the foot of 
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the tower. Vernon cast a glance upward,—the light was still burning. 
With some difficulty, struggling with the breakers, and blinded by 
night, they contrived to get their little bark to shore, and to draw her 
up on the beach. They then scrambled up the precipitous pathway, 
overgrown by weeds and underwood, and, guided by the more 
experienced fisherman, they found the entrance to the tower; door 
or gate there was none, and all was dark as the tomb, and silent and 
almost as cold as death. 

“This will never do,” said Vernon; “surely our hostess will show 
her light, if not herself, and guide our darkling steps by some sign of 
life and comfort.” 

“We will get to the upper chamber,” said the sailor, “if I can but 
hit upon the broken-down steps; but you will find no trace of the 
Invisible Girl nor her light either, I warrant.” 

“Truly a romantic adventure of the most disagreeable kind,” 
muttered Vernon, as he stumbled over the unequal ground; “she of 
the beacon-light must be both ugly and old, or she would not be so 
peevish and inhospitable.” 

With considerable difficulty, and after divers knocks and bruises, 
the adventurers at length succeeded in reaching the upper storey; 
but all was blank and bare, and they were fain to stretch themselves 
on the hard floor, when weariness, both of mind and body, 
conduced to steep their senses in sleep. 

Long and sound were the slumbers of the mariners. Vernon but 
forgot himself for an hour; then throwing off drowsiness, and 
finding his rough couch uncongenial to repose, he got up and 
placed himself at the hole that served for a window—for glass there 
was none, and there being not even a rough bench, he leant his back 
against the embrasure, as the only rest he could find. He had 
forgotten his danger, the mysterious beacon, and its invisible 
guardian: his thoughts were occupied on the horrors of his own fate, 
and the unspeakable wretchedness that sat like a nightmare on his 
heart. 

It would require a good-sized volume to relate the causes which 
had changed the once happy Vernon into the most woful mourner 
that ever clung to the outer trappings of grief, as slight though 
cherished symbols of the wretchedness within. Henry was the only 
child of Sir Peter Vernon, and as much spoiled by his father’s 
idolatry as the old baronet’s violent and tyrannical temper would 
permit. A young orphan was educated in his father’s house, who in 
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the same way was treated with generosity and kindness, and yet 
who lived in deep awe of Sir Peter’s authority, who was a widower; 
and these two children were all he had to exert his power over, or to 
whom to extend his affection. Rosina was a cheerful-tempered girl, a 
little timid, and careful to avoid displeasing her protector; but so 
docile, so kind-hearted, and so affectionate, that she felt even less 
than Henry the discordant spirit of his parent. It is a tale often told; 
they were playmates and companions in childhood, and lovers in 
after days. Rosina was frightened to imagine that this secret 
affection, and the vows they pledged, might be disapproved of by 
Sir Peter. But sometimes she consoled herself by thinking that 
perhaps she was in reality her Henry’s destined bride, brought up 
with him under the design of their future union; and Henry, while 
he felt that this was not the case, resolved to wait only until he was 
of age to declare and accomplish his wishes in making the sweet 
Rosina his wife. Meanwhile he was careful to avoid premature 
discovery of his intentions, so to secure his beloved girl from 
persecution and insult. The old gentleman was very conveniently 
blind; he lived always in the country, and the lovers spent their lives 
together, unrebuked and uncontrolled. It was enough that Rosina 
played on her mandoline, and sang Sir Peter to sleep every day after 
dinner; she was the sole female in the house above the rank of a 
servant, and had her own way in the disposal of her time. Even 
when Sir Peter frowned, her innocent caresses and sweet voice were 
powerful to smooth the rough current of his temper. If ever human 
spirit lived in an earthly paradise, Rosina did at this time: her pure 
love was made happy by Henry’s constant presence; and the 
confidence they felt in each other, and the security with which they 
looked forward to the future, rendered their path one of roses under 
a cloudless sky. Sir Peter was the slight drawback that only rendered 
their téte-a-téte more delightful, and gave value to the sympathy 
they each bestowed on the other. All at once an ominous personage 
made its appearance in Vernon Place, in the shape of a widow sister 
of Sir Peter, who, having succeeded in killing her husband and 
children with the effects of her vile temper, came, like a harpy, 
greedy for new prey, under her brother’s roof. She too soon detected 
the attachment of the unsuspicious pair. She made all speed to 
impart her discovery to her brother, and at once to restrain and 
inflame his rage. Through her contrivance Henry was suddenly 
despatched on his travels abroad, that the coast might be clear for 
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the persecution of Rosina; and then the richest of the lovely girl’s 
many admirers, whom, under Sir Peter’s single reign, she was 
allowed, nay, almost commanded, to dismiss, so desirous was he of 
keeping her for his own comfort, was selected, and she was ordered 
to marry him. The scenes of violence to which she was now 
exposed, the bitter taunts of the odious Mrs. Bainbridge, and the 
reckless fury of Sir Peter, were the more frightful and overwhelming 
from their novelty. To all she could only oppose a silent, tearful, but 
immutable steadiness of purpose: no threats, no rage could extort 
from her more than a touching prayer that they would not hate her, 
because she could not obey. 

“There must be something we don’t see under all this,” said Mrs. 
Bainbridge; “take my word for it, brother, she corresponds secretly 
with Henry. Let us take her down to your seat in Wales, where she 
will have no pensioned beggars to assist her; and we shall see if her 
spirit be not bent to our purpose.” 

Sir Peter consented, and they all three took up their abode in the 
solitary and dreary-looking house before alluded to as belonging to 
the family. Here poor Rosina’s sufferings grew intolerable. Before, 
surrounded by well-known scenes, and in perpetual intercourse 
with kind and familiar faces, she had not despaired in the end of 
conquering by her patience the cruelty of her persecutors;—nor had 
she written to Henry, for his name had not been mentioned by his 
relatives, nor their attachment alluded to, and she felt an instinctive 
wish to escape the dangers about her without his being annoyed, or 
the sacred secret of her love being laid bare, and wronged by the 
vulgar abuse of his aunt or the bitter curses of his father. But when 
she was taken to Wales, and made a prisoner in her apartment, 
when the flinty mountains about her seemed feebly to imitate the 
stony hearts she had to deal with, her courage began to fail. The 
only attendant permitted to approach her was Mrs. Bainbridge’s 
maid; and under the tutelage of her fiend-like mistress, this woman 
was used as a decoy to entice the poor prisoner into confidence, and 
then to be betrayed. The simple, kind-hearted Rosina was a facile 
dupe, and at last, in the excess of her despair, wrote to Henry, and 
gave the letter to this woman to be forwarded. The letter in itself 
would have softened marble; it did not speak of their mutual vows, 
it but asked him to intercede with his father, that he would restore 
her to the place she had formerly held in his affections, and cease 
from a cruelty that would destroy her. “For I may die,” wrote the 
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hapless girl, “but marry another—never!” That single word, indeed, 
had sufficed to betray her secret, had it not been already discovered; 
as it was, it gave increased fury to Sir Peter, as his sister 
triumphantly pointed it out to him, for it need hardly be said that 
while the ink of the address was yet wet, and the seal still warm, 
Rosina’s letter was carried to this lady. The culprit was summoned 
before them. What ensued none could tell; for their own sakes the 
cruel pair tried to palliate their part. Voices were high, and the soft 
murmur of Rosina’s tone was lost in the howling of Sir Peter and the 
snarling of his sister. “Out of doors you shall go,” roared the old 
man, “under my roof you shall not spend another night.” And the 
words infamous seductress, and worse, such as had never met the 
poor girl’s ear before, were caught by listening servants; and to each 
angry speech of the baronet, Mrs. Bainbridge added an envenomed 
point worse than all. 

More dead then alive, Rosina was at last dismissed. Whether 
guided by despair, whether she took Sir Peter’s threats literally, or 
whether his sister’s orders were more decisive, none knew, but 
Rosina left the house; a servant saw her cross the park, weeping, 
and wringing her hands as she went. What became of her none 
could tell; her disappearance was not disclosed to Sir Peter till the 
following day, and then he showed by his anxiety to trace her steps 
and to find her, that his words had been but idle threats. The truth 
was, that though Sir Peter went to frightful lengths to prevent the 
marriage of the heir of his house with the portionless orphan, the 
object of his charity, yet in his heart he loved Rosina, and half his 
violence to her rose from anger at himself for treating her so ill. Now 
remorse began to sting him, as messenger after messenger came 
back without tidings of his victim. He dared not confess his worst 
fears to himself; and when his inhuman sister, trying to harden her 
conscience by angry words, cried, “The vile hussy has too surely 
made away with herself out of revenge to us,” an oath the most 
tremendous, and a look sufficient to make even her tremble, 
commanded her silence. Her conjecture, however, appeared too 
true: a dark and rushing stream that flowed at the extremity of the 
park had doubtless received the lovely form, and quenched the life 
of this unfortunate girl. Sir Peter, when his endeavours to find her 
proved fruitless, returned to town, haunted by the image of his 
victim, and forced to acknowledge in his own heart that he would 
willingly lay down his life, could he see her again, even though it 
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were as the bride of his son—his son, before whose questioning he 
quailed like the veriest coward; for when Henry was told of the 
death of Rosina, he suddenly returned from abroad to ask the cause 
—to visit her grave, and mourn her loss in the groves and valleys 
which had been the scenes of their mutual happiness. He made a 
thousand inquiries, and an ominous silence alone replied. Growing 
more earnest and more anxious, at length he drew from servants 
and dependents, and his odious aunt herself, the whole dreadful 
truth. From that moment despair struck his heart, and misery 
named him her own. He fled from his father’s presence; and the 
recollection that one whom he ought to revere was guilty of so dark 
a crime, haunted him, as of old the Eumenides tormented the souls 
of men given up to their torturings. His first, his only wish, was to 
visit Wales, and to learn if any new discovery had been made, and 
whether it were possible to recover the mortal remains of the lost 
Rosina, so to satisfy the unquiet longings of his miserable heart. On 
this expedition was he bound when he made his appearance at the 
village before named; and now, in the deserted tower, his thoughts 
were busy with images of despair and death, and what his beloved 
one had suffered before her gentle nature had been goaded to such a 
deed of woe. 

While immersed in gloomy reverie, to which the monotonous 
roaring of the sea made fit accompaniment, hours flew on, and 
Vernon was at last aware that the light of morning was creeping 
from out its eastern retreat, and dawning over the wild ocean, which 
still broke in furious tumult on the rocky beach. His companions 
now roused themselves, and prepared to depart. The food they had 
brought with them was damaged by sea-water, and their hunger, 
after hard labour and many hours’ fasting, had become ravenous. It 
was impossible to put to sea in their shattered boat; but there stood 
a fisher’s cot about two miles off, in a recess in the bay, of which the 
promontory on which the tower stood formed one side; and to this 
they hastened to repair. They did not spend a second thought on the 
light which had saved them, nor its cause, but left the ruin in search 
of a more hospitable asylum. Vernon cast his eyes round as he 
quitted it, but no vestige of an inhabitant met his eye, and he began 
to persuade himself that the beacon had been a creation of fancy 
merely. Arriving at the cottage in question, which was inhabited by 
a fisherman and his family, they made a homely breakfast, and then 
prepared to return to the tower, to refit their boat, and, if possible, 
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bring her round. Vernon accompanied them, together with their 
host and his son. Several questions were asked concerning the 
Invisible Girl and her light, each agreeing that the apparition was 
novel, and not one being able to give even an explanation of how 
the name had become affixed to the unknown cause of this singular 
appearance; though both of the men of the cottage affirmed that 
once or twice they had seen a female figure in the adjacent wood, 
and that now and then a stranger girl made her appearance at 
another cot a mile off, on the other side of the promontory, and 
bought bread; they suspected both these to be the same, but could 
not tell. The inhabitants of the cot, indeed, appeared too stupid even 
to feel curiosity, and had never made any attempt at discovery. The 
whole day was spent by the sailors in repairing the boat; and the 
sound of hammers, and the voices of the men at work, resounded 
along the coast, mingled with the dashing of the waves. This was no 
time to explore the ruin for one who, whether human or 
supernatural, so evidently withdrew herself from intercourse with 
every living being. Vernon, however, went over the tower, and 
searched every nook in vain. The dingy bare walls bore no token of 
serving as a shelter; and even a little recess in the wall of the 
staircase, which he had not before observed, was equally empty and 
desolate. Quitting the tower, he wandered in the pine wood that 
surrounded it, and, giving up all thought of solving the mystery 
was soon engrossed by thoughts that touched his heart more nearly, 
when suddenly there appeared on the ground at his feet the vision 
of a slipper. Since Cinderella so tiny a slipper had never been seen; 
as plain as shoe could speak, it told a tale of elegance, loveliness, 
and youth. Vernon picked it up. He had often admired Rosina’s 
singularly small foot, and his first thought was a question whether 
this little slipper would have fitted it. It was very strange!—it must 
belong to the Invisible Girl. Then there was a fairy form that kindled 
that light—a form of such material substance that its foot needed to 
be shod; and yet how shod?—with kid so fine, and of shape so 
exquisite, that it exactly resembled such as Rosina wore! Again the 
recurrence of the image of the beloved dead came forcibly across 
him; and a thousand home-felt associations, childish yet sweet, and 
lover-like though trifling, so filled Vernon’s heart, that he threw 
himself his length on the ground, and wept more bitterly than ever 
the miserable fate of the sweet orphan. 

In the evening the men quitted their work, and Vernon returned 
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with them to the cot where they were to sleep, intending to pursue 
their voyage, weather permitting, the following morning. Vernon 
said nothing of his slipper, but returned with his rough associates. 
Often he looked back; but the tower rose darkly over the dim 
waves, and no light appeared. Preparations had been made in the 
cot for their accommodation, and the only bed in it was offered 
Vernon; but he refused to deprive his hostess, and, spreading his 
cloak on a heap of dry leaves, endeavoured to give himself up to 
repose. He slept for some hours; and when he awoke, all was still, 
save that the hard breathing of the sleepers in the same room with 
him interrupted the silence. He rose, and, going to the window, 
looked out over the now placid sea towards the mystic tower. The 
light was burning there, sending its slender rays across the waves. 
Congratulating himself on a circumstance he had not anticipated, 
Vernon softly left the cottage, and, wrapping his cloak round him, 
walked with a swift pace round the bay towards the tower. He 
reached it; still the light was burning. To enter and restore the 
maiden her shoe, would be but an act of courtesy; and Vernon 
intended to do this with such caution as to come unaware, before its 
wearer could, with her accustomed arts, withdraw herself from his 
eyes; but, unluckily, while yet making his way up the narrow 
pathway, his foot dislodged a loose fragment, that fell with crash 
and sound down the precipice. He sprung forward, on this, to 
retrieve by speed the advantage he had lost by this unlucky 
accident. He reached the door; he entered: all was silent, but also all 
was dark. He paused in the room below; he felt sure that a slight 
sound met his ear. He ascended the steps, and entered the upper 
chamber; but blank obscurity met his penetrating gaze, the starless 
night admitted not even a twilight glimmer through the only 
aperture. He closed his eyes, to try, on opening them again, to be 
able to catch some faint, wandering ray on the visual nerve; but it 
was in vain. He groped round the room; he stood still, and held his 
breath; and then, listening intently, he felt sure that another 
occupied the chamber with him, and that its atmosphere was 
slightly agitated by another’s respiration. He remembered the recess 
in the staircase; but before he approached it he spoke;—he hesitated 
a moment what to say. “I must believe,” he said, “that misfortune 
alone can cause your seclusion; and if the assistance of a man—of a 


gentleman” — 
An exclamation interrupted him; a voice from the grave spoke 
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his name—the accents of Rosina syllabled, “Henry!—is it indeed 
Henry whom I hear?” 

He rushed forward, directed by the sound, and clasped in his 
arms the living form of his own lamented girl—his own Invisible 
Girl he called her; for even yet, as he felt her heart beat near his, and 
as he entwined her waist with his arm, supporting her as she almost 
sank to the ground with agitation, he could not see her; and, as her 
sobs prevenied her speech, no sense but the instinctive one that 
filled his heart with tumultuous gladness, told him that the slender, 
wasted form he pressed so fondly was the living shadow of the 
Hebe beauty he had adored. 

The morning saw this pair thus strangely restored to each other 
on the tranquil sea, sailing with a fair wind for L , whence they 
were to proceed to Sir Peter’s seat, which, three months before, 
Rosina had quitted in such agony and terror. The morning light 
dispelled the shadows that had veiled her, and disclosed the fair 
person of the Invisible Girl. Altered indeed she was by suffering and 
woe, but still the same sweet smile played on her lips, and the 
tender light of her soft blue eyes were all her own. Vernon drew out 
the slipper, and showed the cause that had occasioned him to 
resolve to discover the guardian of the mystic beacon; even now he 
dared not inquire how she had existed in that desolate spot, or 
wherefore she had so sedulously avoided observation, when the 
right thing to have been done was to have sought him immediately, 
under whose care, protected by whose love, no danger need be 
feared. But Rosina shrunk from him as he spoke, and a deathlike 
pallor came over her cheek, as she faintly whispered, “Your father’s 
curse—your father’s dreadful threats!” It appeared, indeed, that Sir 
Peter’s violence, and the cruelty of Mrs. Bainbridge, had succeeded 
in impressing Rosina with wild and unvanquishable terror. She had 
fled from their house without plan or forethought—driven by 
frantic horror and overwhelming fear, she had left it with scarcely 
any money, and there seemed to her no possibility of either 
returning or proceeding onward. She had no friend except Henry in 
the wide world; whither could she go?—to have sought Henry 
would have sealed their fates to misery; for, with an oath, Sir Peter 
had declared he would rather see them both in their coffins than 
married. After wandering about, hiding by day, and only venturing 
forth at night, she had come to this deserted tower, which seemed a 
place of refuge. How she had lived since then she could hardly tell: 
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she had lingered in the woods by day, or slept in the vault of the 
tower, an asylum none were acquainted with or had discovered: by 
night she burned the pinecones of the wood, and night was her 
dearest time; for it seemed to her as if security came with darkness. 
She was unaware that Sir Peter had left that part of the country, and 
was terrified lest her hiding-place should be revealed to him. Her 
only hope was that Henry would return—that Henry would never 
rest till he had found her. She confessed that the long interval and 
the approach of winter had visited her with dismay; she feared that, 
as her strength was failing, and her form wasting to a skeleton, that 
she might die, and never see her own Henry more. 

An illness, indeed, in spite of all his care, followed her 
restoration to security and the comforts of civilised life; many 
months went by before the bloom revisiting her cheeks, and her 
limbs regaining their roundness, she resembled once more the 
picture drawn of her in her days of bliss before any visitation of 
sorrow. It was a copy of this portrait that decorated the tower, the 
scene of her suffering, in which I had found shelter. Sir Peter, 
overjoyed to be relieved from the pangs of remorse, and delighted 
again to see his orphan ward, whom he really loved, was now as 
eager as before he had been averse to bless her union with his son. 
Mrs. Bainbridge they never saw again. But each year they spent a 
few months in their Welsh mansion, the scene of their early wedded 
happiness, and the spot where again poor Rosina had awoke to life 
and joy after her cruel persecutions. Henry’s fond care had fitted up 
the tower, and decorated it as I saw; and often did he come over, 
with his “Invisible Girl,” to renew, in the very scene of its 
occurrence, the remembrance of all the incidents which had led to 
their meeting again, during the shades of night, in that sequestered 
ruin. 
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THE BROTHER AND SISTER 


AN ITALIAN STORY 


another, and the strife of parties, which often led to bloodshed 

in the Italian cities during the Middle Ages, so vividly 
described by Shakespeare in “Romeo and Juliet,” was not confined 
to the Montecchi and Ciapelletti of Verona, but existed with equal 
animosity in almost every other town of that beautiful peninsula. 
The greatest men among them were the victims; and crowds of 
exiles—families who but the day before were in the full enjoyment 
of the luxuries of life and the endearing associations of home—were 
every now and then seen issuing from the gates of their native cities, 
deprived of every possession, and with melancholy and slow steps 
dragging their wearied limbs to the nearest asylum offered them, 
thence to commence a new career of dependence and poverty, to 
endure to the end of their lives, or until some lucky accident should 
enable them to change places with their enemies, making those the 
sufferers who were late the tyrants. In that country, where each 
town formed an independent State, to change one for the other was 
to depart from the spot cherished as a country and a home for 
distant banishment—or worse; for as each city entertained either 
hatred or contempt for its neighbour, it often happened that the 
mourning exile was obliged to take up his abode among a people 
whom he had injured or scoffed. Foreign service offered a resource 
to the young and bold among the men. But lovely Italy was to be 
left, the ties of young hearts severed, and all the endearing 
associations of kin and country broken and scattered for ever. The 
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Italians were always peculiarly susceptible to these misfortunes. 
They loved their native walls, the abodes of their ancestors, the 
familiar scenes of youth, with all the passionate fervour 
characteristic of that clime. 

It was therefore no uncommon thing for any one among them, 
like Foscari of Venice, to prefer destitution and danger in their own 
city, to a precarious subsistence among strangers in distant lands; or, 
if compelled to quit the beloved precincts of their native walls, still 
to hover near, ready to avail themselves of the first occasion that 
should present itself for reversing the decree that condemned them 
to misery. 

For three days and nights there had been warfare in the streets of 
Siena,—blood flowed in torrents,—yet the cries and groans of the 
fallen but excited their friends to avenge them—not their foes to 
spare. On the fourth morning, Ugo Mancini, with a scanty band of 
followers, was driven trom the town; succours from Florence had 
arrived for his enemies, and he was forced to yield. Burning with 
rage, writhing with an impotent thirst for vengeance, Ugo went 
round to the neighbouring villages to rouse them, not against his 
native town, but the victorious Tolomei. Unsuccessful in these 
endeavours, he next took the more equivocal step of seeking warlike 
aid from the Pisans. But Florence kept Pisa in check, and Ugo found 
only an inglorious refuge where he had hoped to acquire active 
allies. He had been wounded in these struggles; but, animated bya 
superhuman spirit, he had forgotten his pain and surmounted his 
weakness; nor was it until a cold refusal was returned to his 
energetic representations, that he sank beneath his physical 
sufferings. He was stretched on a bed of torture when he received 
intelligence that an edict of perpetual banishment and confiscation 
of property was passed against him. His two children, beggars now, 
were sent to him. His wife was dead, and these were all of near 
relations that he possessed. His bitter feelings were still too 
paramount for him to receive comfort from their presence; yet these 
agitated and burning emotions appeared in after-times a remnant of 
happiness compared to the total loss of every hope—the wasting 
inaction of sickness and of poverty. 

For five years Ugo Mancini lay stretched on his couch, 
alternating between states of intense pain and overpowering 
weakness; and then he died. During this interval, the wreck of his 
fortunes, consisting of the rent of a small farm, and the use of some 
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money lent, scantily supported him. His few relatives and followers 
were obliged to seek their subsistence elsewhere, and he remained 
alone to his pain, and to his two children, who yet clung to the 
paternal side. 

Hatred to his foes, and love for his native town, were the 
sentiments that possessed his soul, and which he imparted in their 
full force to the plastic mind of his son, which received like molten 
metal the stamp he desired to impress. Lorenzo was scarcely twelve 
years old at the period of his father’s exile, and he naturally turned 
with fondness towards the spot where he had enjoyed every 
happiness, where each hour had been spent in light-hearted hilarity, 
and the kindness and observance of many attended on his steps. 
Now, how sad the contrast!—dim penury—a solitude cheered by no 
encouraging smiles or sunny flatteries—perpetual attendance on his 
father, and untimely cares, cast their dark shadows over his altered 
lot. 

Lorenzo was a few years older than his sister. Friendless and 
destitute as was the exile’s family, it was he who overlooked its 
moderate disbursements, who was at once his father’s nurse and his 
sister’s guardian, and acted as the head of the family during the 
incapacity of his parent. But instead of being narrowed or broken in 
spirit by these burdens, his ardent soul rose to meet them, and grew 
enlarged and lofty from the very calls made upon it. His look was 
serious, not careworn; his manner calm, not humble; his voice had 
all the tenderness of a woman—his eye all the pride and fire of a 
hero. 

Still his unhappy father wasted away, and Lorenzo’s hours were 
entirely spent beside his bed. He was indefatigable in his attentions 
—weariness never seemed to overcome him. His limbs were always 
alert—his speech inspiriting and kind. His only pastime was during 
any interval in his parent's sufferings, to listen to his eulogiums on 
his native town, and to the history of the wrongs which, from time 
immemorial, the Mancini had endured from the Tolomei. Lorenzo, 
though replete with noble qualities, was still an Italian; and fervent 
love for his birthplace, and violent hatred towards the foes of his 
house, were the darling passions of his heart. Nursed in loneliness, 
they acquired vigour; and the nights he spent in watching his father 
were varied by musing on the career he should hereafter follow— 
his return to his beloved Siena, and the vengeance he would take on 


his enemies. 
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Ugo often said, I die because I am an exile:—at length these 
words were fulfilled, and the unhappy man sank beneath the ills of 
fortune. Lorenzo saw his beloved father expire—his father, whom 
he loved. He seemed to deposit in his obscure grave all that best 
deserved reverence and honour in the world; and turning away his 
steps, he lamented the loss of the sad occupation of so many years, 
and regretted the exchange he made from his father’s sick bed to a 
lonely and unprized freedom. 

The first use he made of the liberty he had thus acquired was to 
return to Siena with his sister. He entered his native town as if it 
were a paradise, and he found it a desert in all save the hues of 
beauty and delight with which his imagination loved to invest it. 
There was no one to whom he could draw near in friendship within 
the whole circuit of its walls. According to the barbarous usage of 
the times, his father’s palace had been razed, and the mournful 
ruins stood as a tomb to commemorate the fall of his fortunes. Not 
as such did Lorenzo view them; he often stole out at nightfall, when 
the stars alone beheld his enthusiasm, and, clambering to the 
highest part of the massy fragments, spent long hours in mentally 
rebuilding the desolate walls, and in consecrating once again the 
weed-grown hearth to family love and hospitable festivity. It 
seemed to him that the air was more balmy and light, breathed 
amidst these memorials of the past; and his heart warmed with 
rapture over the tale they told of what his progenitors had been— 
what he again would be. 

Yet, had he viewed his position sanely, he would have found it 
full of mortification and pain; and he would have become aware 
that his native town was perhaps the only place in the world where 
his ambition would fail in the attainment of its aim. The Tolomei 
reigned over it. They had led its citizens to conquest, and enriched 
them with spoils. They were adored; and to flatter them, the 
populace were prone to revile and scoff at the name of Mancini. 
Lorenzo did not possess one friend within its walls: he heard the 
murmur of hatred as he passed along, and beheld his enemies 
raised to the pinnacle of power and honour; and yet, so strangely 
framed is the human heart, that he continued to love Siena, and 
would not have exchanged his obscure and penurious abode 
within its walls to become the favoured follower of the German 
Emperor. Such a place, through education and the natural 
prejudices of man, did Siena hold in his imagination, that a lowly 
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condition there seemed a nobler destiny than to be great in any 
other spot. 

To win back the friendship of its citizens and humble his enemies 
was the dream that shed so sweet an influence over his darkened 
hours. He dedicated his whole being to this work, and he did not 
doubt but that he should succeed. The house of Tolomei had for its 
chief a youth but a year or two older than himself—with him, when 
an opportunity should present itself, he would enter the lists. It 
seemed the bounty of Providence that gave him one so nearly equal 
with whom to contend; and during the interval that must elapse 
before they could clash, he was busy in educating himself for the 
struggle. Count Fabian dei Tolomei bore the reputation of being a 
youth full of promise and talent; and Lorenzo was glad to anticipate 
a worthy antagonist. He occupied himself in the practice of arms, 
and applied with perseverance to the study of the few books that 
fell in his way. He appeared in the market-place on public occasions 
modestly attired; yet his height, his dignified carriage, and the 
thoughtful cast of his noble countenance, drew the observation of 
the bystanders;—though, such was the prejudice against his name, 
and the flattery of the triumphant party, that taunts and 
maledictions followed him. His nobility of appearance was called 
pride; his affability, meanness; his aspiring views, faction;—and it 
was declared that it would be a happy day when he should no 
longer blot their sunshine with his shadow. Lorenzo smiled,—he 
disdained to resent, or even to feel, the mistaken insults of the 
crowd, who, if fortune changed, would the next day throw up their 
caps for him. It was only when loftier foes approached that his brow 
grew dark, that he drew himself up to his full height, repaying their 
scorn with glances of defiance and hate. 

But although he was ready in his own person to encounter the 
contumely of his townsmen, and walked on with placid mien, 
regardless of their sneers, he carefully guarded his sister from such 
scenes. She was led by him each morning, closely veiled, to hear 
mass in an obscure church. And when, on feast-days, the public 
walks were crowded with cavaliers and dames in splendid attire, 
and with citizens and peasants in their holiday garb, this gentle pair 
might be seen in some solitary and shady spot, Flora knew none to 
love except her brother—she had grown under his eyes from 
infancy; and while he attended on the sick-bed of their father, he 
was father, brother, tutor, guardian to her—the fondest mother 
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could not have been more indulgent; and yet there was mingled a 
something beyond, pertaining to their difference of sex. Uniformly 
observant and kind, he treated her as if she had been a high-born 
damsel, nurtured in her gayest bower. 

Her attire was simple—but thus, she was instructed, it befitted 
every damsel to dress; her needle-works were such as a princess 
might have emulated; and while she learnt under her brother’s 
tutelage to be reserved, studious of obscurity, and always occupied, 
she was taught that such were the virtues becoming her sex, and no 
idea of dependence or penury was raised in her mind. Had he been 
the sole human being that approached her, she might have believed 
herself to be on a level with the highest in the land; but coming in 
contact with dependants in the humble class of life, Flora became 
acquainted with her true position; and learnt, at the same time, to 
understand and appreciate the unequalled kindness and virtues of 
her brother. 

Two years passed while brother and _ sister continued, in 
obscurity and poverty, cherishing hope, honour, and mutual love. If 
an anxious thought ever crossed Lorenzo, it was for the future 
destiny of Flora, whose beauty as a child gave promise of perfect 
loveliness hereafter. For her sake he was anxious to begin the career 
he had marked out for himself, and resolved no longer to delay his 
endeavours to revive his party in Siena, and to seek rather than 
avoid a contest with the young Count Fabian, on whose overthrow 
he would rise—Count Fabian, the darling of the citizens, vaunted as 
a model for a youthful cavalier, abounding in good qualities, and so 
adorned by gallantry, subtle wit, and gay, winning manners, that he 
stepped by right of nature, as well as birth, on the pedestal which 
exalted him the idol of all around. 

It was on a day of public feasting that Lorenzo first presented 
himself in rivalship with Fabian. His person was unknown to the 
count, who, in all the pride of rich dress and splendid 
accoutrements, looked with a smile of patronage on the poorly- 
mounted and plainly-attired youth, who presented himself to run a 
tilt with him. But before the challenge was accepted, the name of his 
antagonist was whispered to Fabian; then, all the bitterness 
engendered by family feuds; all the spirit of vengeance, which had 
been taught as a religion, arose at once in the young noble’s heart; 
he wheeled round his steed, and, riding rudely up to his competitor, 
ordered him instantly to retire from the course, nor dare to disturb 
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the revels of the citizens by the hated presence of a Mancini. 
Lorenzo answered with equal scorn; and Fabian, governed by 
uncontrollable passion, called together his followers to drive the 
youth with ignominy from the lists. A fearful array was mustered 
against the hateful intruder; but had their number been trebled, the 
towering spirit of Lorenzo had met them all. One fell—another was 
disabled by his weapon before he was disarmed and made prisoner; 
but his bravery did not avail to extract admiration from his 
prejudiced foes: they rather poured execrations on him for its 
disastrous effects, as they hurried him to a dungeon, and called 
loudly for his punishment and death. 

Far from this scene of turmoil and bloodshed, in her poor but 
quiet chamber, in a remote and obscure part of the town, sat Flora, 
occupied by her embroidery, musing, as she worked, on her 
brother’s project, and anticipating his success. Hours passed, and 
Lorenzo did not return; the day declined, and still he tarried. Flora’s 
busy fancy forged a thousand causes for the delay. Her brother’s 
prowess had awaked the chilly zeal of the partisans of their family; 
—he was doubtless feasting among them, and the first stone was 
laid for the rebuilding of their house. At last, a rush of steps upon 
the staircase, and a confused clamour of female voices calling loudly 
for admittance, made her rise and open the door;—in rushed several 
women—dismay was painted on their faces—their words flowed in 
torrents—their eager gestures helped them to a meaning, and, 
though not without difficulty, amidst the confusion, Flora heard of 
the disaster and imprisonment of her brother—of the blood shed by 
his hand, and the fatal issue that such a deed ensured. She grew pale 
as marble. Her young heart was filled with speechless terror; she 
could form no image of the thing she dreaded, but its indistinct idea 
was full of fear. Lorenzo was in prison—Count Fabian had placed 
him there—he was to die! Overwhelmed for a moment by such 
tidings, yet she rose above their benumbing power, and without 
proffering a word, or listening to the questions and remonstrances 
of the women, she rushed past them, down the high staircase, into 
the street; and then with swift pace to where the public prison was 
situated. She knew the spot she wished to reach, but she had so 
seldom quitted her home that she soon got entangled among the 
streets, and proceeded onwards at random. Breathless, at length, she 
paused before the lofty portal of a large palace—no one was near— 
the fast fading twilight of an Italian evening had deepened into 
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absolute darkness. At this moment the glare of flambeaux was 
thrown upon the street, and a party of horsemen rode up; they were 
talking and laughing gaily. She heard one addressed as Count 
Fabian: she involuntarily drew back with instinctive hate; and then 
rushed forward and threw herself at his horse’s feet, exclaiming, 
“Save my brother!” The young cavalier reined up shortly his 
prancing steed, angrily reproving her for her heedlessness, and, 
without deigning another word, entered the courtyard. He had not, 
perhaps, heard her prayer;—he could not see the suppliant, he 
spoke but in the impatience of the moment;—but the poor child, 
deeply wounded by what had the appearance of a personal insult, 
turned proudly from the door, repressing the bitter tears that filled 
her eyes. Still she walked on; but night took from her every chance 
of finding her way to the prison, and she resolved to return home, to 
engage one of the women of the house, of which she occupied a 
part, to accompany her. But even to find her way back became 
inatter of difficulty; and she wandered on, discovering no clue to 
guide her, and far too timid to address any one she might chance to 
meet. Fatigue and personal fear were added to her other griefs, and 
tears streamed plentifully down her cheeks as she continued her 
hopeless journey! At length, at the corner of a street, she recognised 
an image of the Madonna in a niche, with a lamp burning over it, 
familiar to her recollection as being near her home. With 
characteristic piety she knelt before it in thankfulness, and was 
offering a prayer for Lorenzo, when the sound of steps made her 
start up, and her brother’s voice hailed, and her brother’s arms 
encircled her; it seemed a miracle, but he was there, and all her fears 
were ended. 

Lorenzo anxiously asked whither she had been straying; her 
explanation was soon given; and he in return related the 
misfortunes of the morning—the fate that impended over him, 
averted by the generous intercession of young Fabian himself; and 
yet—he hesitated to unfold the bitter truth—he was not freely 
pardoned—he stood there a banished man, condemned to die if the 
morrow’s sun found him within the walls of Siena. 

They had arrived, meanwhile, at their home; and with feminine 
care Flora placed a simple repast before her brother, and then 
employed herself busily in making various packages. Lorenzo paced 
the room, absorbed in thought; at length he stopped, and, kissing 
the fair girl, said,— 
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“Where can I place thee in safety? how preserve thee, my flower 
of beauty, while we are divided?” 

Flora looked up fearfully. “Do I not go with you?” she asked; “I 
was making preparations for our journey.” 

“Impossible, dearest; I go to privation and hardship.” 

“And I would share them with thee.” 

“It may not be, sweet sister,” replied Lorenzo, “fate divides us, 
and we must submit. I go to camps—to the society of rude men; to 
struggle with such fortune as cannot harm me, but which for thee 
would be fraught with peril and despair. No, my Flora, I must 
provide safe and honourable guardianship for thee, even in this 
town.” And again Lorenzo meditated deeply on the part he should 
take, till suddenly a thought flashed on his mind. “It is hazardous,” 
he murmured, “and yet I do him wrong to call it so. Were our fates 
reversed, should I not think myself highly honoured by such a 
trust?” And then he told his sister to don hastily her best attire; to 
wrap her veil round her, and to come with him. She obeyed—for 
obedience to her brother was the first and dearest of her duties. But 
she wept bitterly while her trembling fingers braided her long hair, 
and she hastily changed her dress. 

At length they walked forth again, and proceeded slowly, as 
Lorenzo employed the precious minutes in consoling and 
counselling his sister. He promised as speedy a return as he could 
accomplish; but if he failed to appear as soon as he could wish, yet 
he vowed solemnly that, if alive and free, she should see him within 
five years from the moment of parting. Should he not come before, 
he besought her earnestly to take patience, and to hope for the best 
till the expiration of that period; and made her promise not to bind 
herself by any vestal or matrimonial vow in the interim. They had 
arrived at their destination, and entered the courtyard of a spacious 
palace. They met no servants; so crossed the court, and ascended the 
ample stairs. Flora had endeavoured to listen to her brother. He had 
bade her be of good cheer, and he was about to leave her; he told her 
to hope; and he spoke of an absence to endure five years—an 
endless term to her youthful anticipations. She promised obedience, 
but her voice was choked by sobs, and her tottering limbs would not 
have supported her without his aid. She now perceived that they 
were entering the lighted and inhabited rooms of a noble dwelling, 
and tried to restrain her tears, as she drew her veil closely around 
her. They passed from room to room, in which preparations for 
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festivity were making; the servants ushered them on, as if they had 
been invited guests, and conducted them into a hall filled with all 
the nobility and beauty of Siena. Each eye turned with curiosity and 
wonder on the pair. Lorenzo’s tall person, and the lofty expression 
of his handsome countenance, put the ladies in good-humour with 
him, while the cavaliers tried to peep under Flora’s veil. 

“It is a mere child,” they said, “and a sorrowing one—what can 
this mean?” 

The youthful master of the house, however, instantly recognised 
his uninvited and unexpected guest; but before he could ask the 
meaning of his coming, Lorenzo had advanced with his sister to the 
spot where he stood, and addressed him. 

“I never thought, Count Fabian, to stand beneath your roof, and 
much less to approach you as a suitor. But that Supreme Power, to 
whose decrees we must all bend, has reduced me to such adversity 
as, if it be His will, may also visit you, notwithstanding the many 
friends that now surround you, and the sunshine of prosperity in 
which you bask. I stand here a banished man and a beggar. Nor do I 
repine at this my fate. Most willing am I that my right arm alone 
should create my fortunes; and, with the blessing of God, I hope so 
to direct my course, that we may yet meet upon more equal terms. 
In this hope I turn my steps, not unwillingly, from this city; dear as 
its name is to my heart—and dear the associations which link its 
proud towers with the memory of my forefathers. I leave it a soldier 
of fortune; how I may return is written in the page where your 
unread destiny is traced as well as mine. But my care ends not with 
myself. My dying father bequeathed to me this child, my orphan 
sister, whom I have, until now, watched over with a parent’s love. I 
should ill perform the part intrusted to me, were I to drag this 
tender blossom from its native bower into the rude highways of life. 
Lord Fabian, I can count no man my friend; for it would seem that 
your smiles have won the hearts of my fellow-citizens from me; and 
death and exile have so dealt with my house, that not one of my 
name exists within the walls of Siena. To you alone can I intrust this 
precious charge. Will you accept it until called upon to render it 
back to me, her brother, or to the juster hands of our Creator, pure 
and untarnished as I now deliver her to you? I ask you to protect 
her helplessness, to guard her honour; will you—dare you accept a 
treasure, with the assurance of restoring it unsoiled, unhurt?” 

The deep expressive voice of the noble youth and his earnest 
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eloquence enchained the ears of the whole assembly; and when he 
ceased, Fabian, proud of the appeal, and nothing loath in the 
buoyant spirit of youth to undertake a charge which, thus proffered 
before his assembled kinsmen and friends, became an honour, 
answered readily, “I agree, and solemnly before Heaven accept your 
offer. I declare myself the guardian and protector of your sister; she 
shall dwell in safety beneath my kind mother’s care, and if the 
saints permit your return, she shall be delivered back to you as 
spotless as she now is.” 

Lorenzo bowed his head; something choked his utterance as he 
thought that he was about to part for ever from Flora; but he 
disdained to betray this weakness before his enemies. He took his 
sister’s hand and gazed upon her slight form with a look of earnest 
fondness, then murmuring a blessing over her, and kissing her 
brow, he again saluted Count Fabian, and turning away with 
measured steps and lofty mien, left the hall. Flora, scarcely 
understanding what had passed, stood trembling and weeping 
under her veil. She yielded her passive hand to Fabian, who, leading 
her to his mother, said: “Madam, I ask of your goodness, and the 
maternal indulgence you have ever shown, to assist me in fulfilling 
my promise, by taking under your gracious charge this young 
orphan.” 

“You command here, my son,” said the countess, “and your will 
shall be obeyed.” Then making a sign to one of her attendants, Flora 
was conducted from the hall, to where, in solitude and silence, she 
wept over her brother’s departure, and her own strange position. 

Flora thus became an inmate of the dwelling of her ancestral 
foes, and the ward of the most bitter enemy of her house. Lorenzo 
was gone she knew not whither, and her only pleasure consisted in 
reflecting that she was obeying his behests. Her life was uniform 
and tranquil. Her occupation was working tapestry, in which she 
displayed taste and skill. Sometimes she had the more mortifying 
task imposed on her of waiting on the Countess de’ Tolomei, who 
having lost two brothers in the last contest with the Mancini, 
nourished a deep hatred towards the whole race, and never smiled 
on the luckless orphan. Flora submitted to every command imposed 
upon her. She was buoyed up by the reflection that her sufferings 
wore imposed on her by Lorenzo; schooling herself in any moment 
of impatience by the idea that thus she shared his adversity. No 
murmur escaped her, though the pride and independence of her 
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nature were often cruelly offended by the taunts and supercilious 
airs of her patroness or mistress, who was not a bad woman, but 
who thought it virtue to ill-treat a Mancini. Often, indeed, she 
neither heard nor heeded these things. Her thoughts were far away, 
and grief for the loss of her brother’s society weighed too heavily on 
her to allow her to spend more than a passing sigh on her personal 
injuries. 

The countess was unkind and disdainful, but it was not thus 
with Flora’s companions. They were amiable and affectionate girls, 
either of the bourgeois class, or daughters of dependants of the 
house of Tolomei. The length of time which had elapsed since the 
overthrow of the Mancini, had erased from their young minds the 
bitter duty of hatred, and it was impossible for them to live on terms 
of daily intercourse with the orphan daughter of this ill-fated race, 
and not to become strongly attached to her. She was wholly devoid 
of selfishness, and content to perform her daily tasks in inoffensive 
silence. She had no envy, no wish to shine, no desire of pleasure. She 
was nevertheless ever ready to sympathize with her companions, 
and glad to have it in her power to administer to their happiness. To 
help them in the manufacture of some piece of finery; to assist them 
in their work; and, perfectly prudent and reserved herself, to listen 
to all their sentimental adventures; to give her best advice, and to 
aid them in any difficulty, were the simple means she used to win 
their unsophisticated hearts. They called her an angel; they looked 
up to her as to a saint, and in their hearts respected her more than 
the countess herself. 

One only subject ever disturbed Flora’s serene melancholy. The 
praise she perpetually heard lavished on Count Fabian, her 
brother’s too successful rival and oppressor, was an unendurable 
addition to her other griefs. Content with her own obscurity, her 
ambition, her pride, her aspiring thoughts were spent upon her 
brother. She hated Count Fabian as Lorenzo’s destroyer, and the 
cause of his unhappy exile. His accomplishments she despised as 
painted vanities; his person she contemned as the opposite of his 
prototype. His blue eyes, clear and open as day; his fair complexion 
and light brown hair; his slight elegant person; his voice, whose 
tones in song won each listener’s heart to tenderness and love; his 
wit, his perpetual flow of spirits, and unalterable good-humour, 
were impertinences and frivolities to her who cherished with such 
dear worship the recollection of her serious, ardent, noble-hearted 
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brother, whose soul was ever set on high thoughts, and devoted to 
acts of virtue and self-sacrifice; whose fortitude and affectionate 
courtesy seemed to her the crown and glory of manhood; how 
different from the trifling flippancy of Fabian! “Name an eagle,” she 
would say, “and we raise our eyes to heaven, there to behold a 
creature fashioned in Nature’s bounty; but it is a degradation to 
waste one thought on the insect of a day.” Some speech similar to 
this had been kindly reported to the young count’s lady mother, 
who idolized her son as the ornament and delight of his age and 
country. She severely reprimanded the incautious Flora, who, for the 
first time, listened proudly and unyieldingly. From this period her 
situation grew more irksome; all she could do was to endeavour to 
withdraw herself entirely from observation, and to brood over the 
perfections, while she lamented yet more keenly the absence, of her 
brother. 

Two or three years thus flew away, and Flora grew from a 
childish-looking girl of twelve into the bewitching beauty of fifteen. 
She unclosed like a flower, whose fairest petals are yet shut, but 
whose half-veiled loveliness is yet more attractive. It was at this 
time that on occasion of doing honour to a prince of France, who 
was passing on to Naples, the Countess Tolomei and her son, with a 
bevy of friends and followers, went out to meet and to escort the 
royal traveller on his way. Assembled in the hall of the palace, and 
waiting for the arrival of some of their number, Count Fabian went 
round his mother’s circle, saying agreeable and merry things to all. 
Wherever his cheerful blue eyes lighted, there smiles were 
awakened and each young heart beat with vanity at his harmless 
flatteries. After a gallant speech or two, he espied Flora, retired 
behind her companions. 

“What flower is this,” he said, “playing at hide and seek with her 
beauty?” And then, struck by the modest sweetness of her aspect, 
her eyes cast down, and a rosy blush mantling over her cheek, he 
added, “What fair angel makes one of your company?” 

“An angel indeed, my lord,” exclaimed one of the younger girls, 
who dearly loved her best friend; “she is Flora Mancini.” 

“Mancini!” exclaimed Fabian, while his manner became at once 
respectful and kind. “Are you the orphan daughter of Ugo—the 
sister of Lorenzo, committed by him to my care?” For since then, 
through her careful avoidance, Fabian had never even seen his fair 
ward. She bowed an assent to his questions, while her swelling 
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heart denied her speech; and Fabian, going up to his mother, said, 
“Madam, I hope for our honour’s sake that this has not before 
happened. The adverse fortune of this young lady may render 
retirement and obscurity befitting; but it is not for us to turn into a 
menial one sprung from the best blood in Italy. Let me entreat you 
not to permit this to occur again. How shall I redeem my pledged 
honour, or answer to her brother for this unworthy degradation?” 

“Would you have me make a friend and a companion of a 
Mancini?” asked the countess, with raised colour. 

“I ask you not, mother, to do aught displeasing to you,” replied 
the young noble; “but Flora is my ward, not our servant;—permit 
her to retire; she will probably prefer the privacy of home, to 
making one among the festive crowd of her house’s enemies. If not, 
let the choice be hers—Say, gentle one, will you go with us or 
retire?” 

She did not speak, but raising her soft eyes, curtsied to him and 
to his mother, and quitted the room; so, tacitly making her selection. 

From this time Flora never quitted the more secluded 
apartments of the palace, nor again saw Fabian. She was unaware 
that he had been profuse in his eulogium on her beauty; but that 
while frequently expressing his interest in his ward, he rather 
avoided the dangerous power of her loveliness. She led rather a 
prison life, walking only in the palace garden when it was else 
deserted, but otherwise her time was at her own disposal, and no 
commands now interfered with her freedom. Her labours were all 
spontaneous. The countess seldom even saw her, and she lived 
among this lady’s attendants like a free boarder in a convent; who 
cannot quit the walls, but who is not subservient to the rules of the 
asylum. She was more busy than ever at her tapestry frame, because 
the countess prized her work; and thus she could in some degree 
repay the protection afforded her. She never mentioned Fabian, and 
always imposed silence on her companions when they spoke of 
him. But she did this in no disrespectful terms. “He is a generous 
enemy, I acknowledge,” she would say, “but still he is my enemy, 
and while through him my brother is an exile and a wanderer upon 
earth, it is painful to me to hear his name.” 

After the lapse of many months spent in entire seclusion and 
tranquillity, a change occurred in the tenor of her life. The countess 
suddenly resolved to pass the Easter festival at Rome. Flora’s 
companions were wild with joy at the prospect of the journey, the 
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novelty, and the entertainment they promised themselves from this 
visit, and pitied the dignity of their friend, which prevented her 
from making one in their mistress’s train; for it was soon 
understood that Flora was to be left behind; and she was informed 
that the interval of the lady’s absence was to be passed by her in a 
villa belonging to the family situated in a sequestered nook among 
the neighbouring Apennines. 

The countess departed in pomp and pride on her so-called 
pilgrimage to the sacred city, and at the same time Flora was 
conveyed to her rural retreat. The villa was inhabited only by the 
peasant and his family, who cultivated the farm, or podere, attached 
to it, and the old cassiére or housekeeper. The cheerfulness and 
freedom of the country were delightful, and the entire solitude 
consonant to the habits of the meditative girl, accustomed to the 
confinement of the city, and the intrusive prattle of her associates. 
Spring was opening with all the beauty which that season showers 
upon favoured Italy. The almond and peach trees were in blossom; 
and the vine-dresser sang at his work, perched with his pruning- 
knife among the vines. Blossoms and flowers, in laughing plenty, 
graced the soil; and the trees, swelling with buds ready to expand 
into leaves, seemed to feel the life that animated their dark old 
boughs. Flora was enchanted; the country labours interested her, 
and the hoarded experience of old Sandra was a treasure-house of 
wisdom and amusement. Her attention had hitherto been directed 
to giving the most vivid hues and truest imitation to her transcript 
with her needle of some picture given her as a model; but here was a 
novel occupation. She learned the history of the bees, watched the 
habits of the birds, and inquired into the culture of plants. Sandra 
was delighted with her new companion; and, though notorious for 
being cross, yet could wriggle her antique lips into smiles for Flora. 

To repay the kindness of her guardian and his mother, she still 
devoted much time to her needle. This occupation but engaged half 
her attention; and while she pursued it, she could give herself up to 
endless reverie on the subject of Lorenzo’s fortunes. Three years had 
flown since he had left her; and, except a little gold cross brought to 
her by a pilgrim from Milan, but one month after his departure, she 
had received no tidings of him. Whether from Milan he had 
proceeded to France, Germany, or the Holy Land, she did not know. 
By turns her fancy led him to either of these places, and fashioned 
the course of events that might have befallen him. She figured to 
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herself his toilsome journeys—his life in the camp—his 
achievements, and the honours showered on him by kings and 
nobles; her cheek glowed at the praises he received, and her eye 
kindled with delight as it imaged him standing with modest pride 
and an erect but gentle mien before them. Then the fair enthusiast 
paused; it crossed her recollection like a shadow, that if all had gone 
prosperously, he had returned to share his prosperity with her, and 
her faltering heart turned to sadder scenes to account for his 
protracted absence. 

Sometimes, while thus employed, she brought her work into the 
trellised arbour of the garden, or, when it was too warm for the open 
air, she had a favourite shady window, which looked down a deep 
ravine into a majestic wood, whence the sound of falling water met 
her ears. One day, while she employed her fingers upon the spirited 
likeness of a hound which made a part of the hunting-piece she was 
working for the countess, a sharp, wailing cry suddenly broke on 
her ear, followed by trampling of horses and the hurried steps and 
loud vociferations of men. They entered the villa on the opposite 
side from that which her window commanded; but, the noise 
continuing, she rose to ask the reason, when Sandra burst into the 
room, crying, “O Madonna! he is dead! he has been thrown from his 
horse, and he will never speak more.” Flora for an instant could 
only think of her brother. She rushed past the old woman, down 
into the great hall, in which, lying on a rude litter of boughs, she 
beheld the inanimate body of Count Fabian. He was surrounded by 
servitors and peasants, who were all clasping their hands and 
tearing their hair as, with frightful shrieks, they pressed round their 
lord, not one of them endeavouring to restore him to life. Flora’s 
first impulse was to retire; but, casting a second glance on the livid 
brow of the young count, she saw his eyelids move, and the blood 
falling in quick drops from his hair on the pavement. She exclaimed, 
“He is not dead—he bleeds! hasten some of you for a leech!” And 
meanwhile she hurried to get some water, sprinkled it on his face, 
and, dispersing the group that hung over him and impeded the free 
air, the soft breeze playing on his forehead revived him, and he gave 
manifest tokens of life; so that when the physician arrived, he found 
that, though he was seriously and even dangerously hurt, every 
hope might be entertained of his recovery. 

Flora undertook the office of his nurse, and fulfilled its duties 
with unwearied attention. She watched him by night and waited on 
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him by day with that spirit of Christian humility and benevolence 
which animates a Sister of Charity as she tends the sick. For several 
days Fabian’s soul seemed on the wing to quit its earthly abode; and 
the state of weakness that followed his insensibility was scarcely 
less alarming. At length, he recognised and acknowledged the care 
of Flora, but she alone possessed any power to calm and guide him 
during the state of irritability and fever that then ensued. Nothing 
except her presence controlled his impatience; before her he was so 
lamb-like, that she could scarcely have credited the accounts that 
others gave her of his violence, but that, whenever she returned, 
after leaving him for any time, she heard his voice far off in anger, 
and found him with flushed cheeks and flashing eyes, all which 
demonstrations subsided into meek acquiescence when she drew 
near. 

In a few weeks he was able to quit his room; but any noise or 
sudden sound drove him almost insane. So loud is an Italian’s 
quietest movements, that Flora was obliged to prevent the approach 
of any except herself; and her soft voice and noiseless footfall were 
the sweetest medicine she could administer to her patient. It was 
painful to her to be in perpetual attendance on Lorenzo’s rival and 
foe, but she subdued her heart to her duty, and custom helped to 
reconcile her. As he grew better, she could not help remarking the 
intelligence of his countenance, and the kindness and cordiality of 
his manners. There was an unobtrusive and delicate attention and 
care in his intercourse with her that won her to be pleased. When he 
conversed, his discourse was full of entertainment and variety. His 
memory was well-stored with numerous fabliaux, novelle, and 
romances, which he quickly discovered to be highly interesting to 
her, and so contrived to have one always ready from the exhaustless 
stock he possessed. These romantic stories reminded her of the 
imaginary adventures she had invented, in solitude and silence, for 
her brother; and each tale of foreign countries had a peculiar charm, 
which animated her face as she listened, so that Fabian could have 
gone on for ever, only to mark the varying expression of her 
countenance as he proceeded. Yet she acknowledged these 
attractions in him as a Catholic nun may the specious virtues of a 
heretic; and, while he contrived each day to increase the pleasure 
she derived from his society, she satisfied her conscience with regard 
to her brother by cherishing in secret a little quiet stock of family 
hate, and by throwing over her manners, whenever she could 
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recollect so to do, a cold and ceremonious tone, which she had the 
pleasure of seeing vexed him heartily. 

Nearly two months had passed, and he was so well recovered 
that Flora began to wonder that he did not return to Siena, and of 
course to fulfil her duty by wishing that he should; and yet, while 
his cheek was sunk through past sickness, and his elastic step grown 
slow, she, as a nurse desirous of completing her good work, felt 
averse to his entering too soon on the scene of the busy town and its 
noisy pleasures. At length, two or three of his friends having come 
to see him, he agreed to return with them to the city. A significant 
glance which they cast on his young nurse probably determined 
him. He parted from her with a grave courtesy and a profusion of 
thanks, unlike his usual manner, and rode off without alluding to 
any probability of their meeting again. 

She fancied that she was relieved from a burden when he went, 
and was surprised to find the days grow tedious, and mortified to 
perceive that her thoughts no longer spent themselves so 
spontaneously on her brother, and to feel that the occupation of a 
few weeks could unhinge her mind and dissipate her cherished 
reveries; thus, while she felt the absence of Fabian, she was annoyed 
at him the more for having, in addition to his other misdeeds, 
invaded the sanctuary of her dearest thoughts. She was beginning to 
conquer this listlessness, and to return with renewed zest to her 
usual occupations, when, in about a week after his departure, 
Fabian suddenly returned. He came upon her as she was gathering 
flowers for the shrine of the Madonna; and, on seeing him, she 
blushed as rosy red as the roses she held. He looked infinitely worse 
in health than when he went. His wan cheeks and sunk eyes excited 
her concern; and her earnest and kind questions somewhat revived 
him. He kissed her hand, and continued to stand beside her as she 
finished her nosegay. Had any one seen the glad, fond look with 
which he regarded her as she busied herself among the flowers, 
even old Sandra might have prognosticated his entire recovery 
under her care. 

Flora was totally unaware of the feelings that were excited in 
Fabian’s heart, and the struggle he made to overcome a passion too 
sweet and too seductive, when awakened by so lovely a being, ever 
to be subdued. He had been struck with her some time ago, and 
avoided her. It was through his suggestion that she passed the 
period of the countess’s pilgrimage in this secluded villa. Nor had 
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he thought of visiting her there; but, riding over one day to inquire 
concerning a foal rearing for him, his horse had thrown him, and 
caused him that injury which had made him so long the inmate of 
the same abode. Already prepared to admire her—her kindness, her 
gentleness, and her unwearied patience during his illness, easily 
conquered a heart most ready and yet most unwilling to yield. He 
had returned to Siena resolved to forget her, but he came back 
assured that his life and death were in her hands. 

At first Count Fabian had forgot that he had any but his own 
feelings and prejudices, and those of his mother and kindred, to 
overcome; but when the tyranny of love vanquished these, he began 
to fear a more insurmountable impediment in Flora. The first 
whisper of love fell like mortal sin upon her ear; and disturbed, and 
even angry, she replied:— 

“Methinks you wholly forget who I am, and what you are. I 
speak not of ancient feuds, though these were enough to divide us 
for ever. Know that I hate you as my brother’s oppressor. Restore 
Lorenzo to me—recall him from banishment—erase the memory of 
all that he has suffered through you—win his love and approbation; 
—and when all this is fulfilled, which never can be, speak a 
language which now it is as the bitterness of death for me to hear!” 

And saying this, she hastily retired, to conceal the floods of tears 
which this, as she termed it, insult had caused to flow; to lament yet 
more deeply her brother’s absence and her own dependence. 

Fabian was not so easily silenced; and Flora had no wish to 
renew scenes and expressions of violence so foreign to her nature. 
She imposed a rule on herself, by never swerving from which she 
hoped to destroy the ill-omened love of her protector. She secluded 
herself as much as possible; and when with him assumed a chilling 
indifference of manner, and made apparent in her silence so 
absolute and cold a rejection of all his persuasions, that had not love 
with its unvanquishable hopes reigned absolutely in young Fabian’s 
heart, he must have despaired. He ceased to speak of his affection, 
so to win back her ancient kindness. This was at first difficult; for 
she was timid as a young bird, whose feet have touched the limed 
twigs. But naturally credulous, and quite inexperienced, she soon 
began to believe that her alarm was exaggerated, and to resume 
those habits of intimacy which had heretofore subsisted between 
them. By degrees Fabian contrived to insinuate the existence of his 
attachment—he could not help it. He asked no return; he would 
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wait for Lorenzo’s arrival, which he was sure could not be far 
distant. Her displeasure could not change, nor silence destroy, a 
sentiment which survived in spite of both. Intrenched in her 
coldness and her indifference, she hoped to weary him out by her 
defensive warfare, and fancied that he would soon cease his pursuit 
in disgust. 

The countess had been long away; she had proceeded to view 
the feast of San Gennaro at Naples, and had not received tidings of 
her son’s illness. Her return was now expected; and Fabian resolved 
to return to Siena in time to receive her. Both he and Flora were 
therefore surprised one day, when she suddenly entered the 
apartment where they both were. Flora had long peremptorily 
insisted that he should not intrude while she was employed on her 
embroidery frame; but this day he had made so good a pretext, that 
for the first time he was admitted, and then suffered to stay a few 
minutes—they now neither of them knew how long; she was busy 
at her work; and he sitting near, gazing unreproved on her 
unconscious face and graceful figure, felt himself happier than he 
had ever been before. 

The countess was sufficiently surprised, and not a little angry; 
but before she could do more than utter one exclamation, Fabian 
interrupted, by entreating her not to spoil all. He drew her away; he 
made his own explanations, and urged his wishes with resistless 
persuasion. The countess had been used to indulge him in every 
wish; it was impossible for her to deny any strongly urged request; 
his pertinacity, his agitation, his entreaties half won her; and the 
account of his illness, and his assurances, seconded by those of all 
the family, that Flora had saved his life, completed the conquest, 
and she became in her turn a suitor for her son to the orphan 
daughter of Mancini. 

Flora, educated till the age of twelve by one who never consulted 
his own pleasures and gratifications, but went right on in the path of 
duty, regardless of pain or disappointment, had no idea of doing 
aught merely because she or others might wish it. Since that time 
she had been thrown on her own resources; and jealously cherishing 
her individuality, every feeling of her heart had been strengthened 
by solitude and by a sense of mental independence. She was the 
least likely of any one to go with the stream, or to yield to the mere 
influence of circumstances. She felt, she knew, what it became her to 
do, and that must be done in spite of every argument. 
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The countess’s expostulations and entreaties were of no avail. 
The promise she had made to her brother of engaging herself by no 
vow for five years must be observed under every event; it was asked 
from her at the sad and solemn hour of their parting, and was thus 
rendered doubly sacred. So constituted, indeed, were her feelings, 
that the slightest wish she ever remembered having been expressed 
by Lorenzo had more weight with her than the most urgent prayers 
of another. He was a part of her religion; reverence and love for him 
had been moulded into the substance of her soul from infancy; their 
very separation had tended to render these impressions irradicable. 
She brooded over them for years; and when no sympathy or 
generous kindness was afforded her—when the countess treated her 
like an inferior and a dependant, and Fabian had forgotten her 
existence, she had lived from month to month, and from year to 
year, cherishing the image of her brother, and only able to tolerate 
the annoyances that beset her existence, by considering that her 
patience, her fortitude, and her obedience were all offerings at the 
shrine of her beloved Lorenzo’s desires. 

It is true that the generous and kindly disposition of Fabian won 
her to regard him with a feeling nearly approaching tenderness, 
though this emotion was feeble, the mere ripple of the waves, 
compared to the mighty tide of affection tnat set her will all one 
way, and made her deem everything trivial except Lorenzo’s return 
—Lorenzo’s existence—obedience to Lorenzo. She listened to her 
lover’s persuasions so unyieldingly that the countess was provoked 
by her inflexibility; but she bore her reproaches with such mildness, 
and smiled so sweetly, that Fabian was the more charmed. She 
admitted that she owed him a certain submission as the guardian 
set over her by her brother; Fabian would have gladly exchanged 
this authority for the pleasure of being commanded by her; but this 
was an honour he could not attain, so in playful spite he enforced 
concessions from her. At his desire she appeared in society, dressed 
as became her rank, and filled in his house the station a sister of his 
own would have held. She preferred seclusion, but she was averse 
to contention, and it was little that she yielded, while the purpose of 
her soul was as fixed as ever. 

The fifth year of Lorenzo’s exile was now drawing to a close, but 
he did not return, nor had any intelligence been received of him. 
The decree of his banishment had been repealed, the fortunes of his 
house restored, and his palace, under Fabian’s generous care, 
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rebuilt. These were acts that demanded and excited Flora’s 
gratitude; yet they were performed in an unpretending manner, as if 
the citizens of Siena had suddenly become just and wise without his 
interference. But these things dwindled into trifles while the 
continuation of Lorenzo’s absence seemed the pledge of her eternal 
misery; and the tacit appeal made to her kindness, while she had no 
thought but for her brother, drove her to desperation. She could no 
longer tolerate the painful anomaly of her situation; she could not 
endure her suspense for her brother’s fate, nor the reproachful 
glances of Fabian’s mother and his friends. He himself was more 
generous,—he read her heart, and, as the termination of the fifth 
year drew nigh, ceased to allude to his own feelings, and appeared 
as wrapt as herself in doubt concerning the fate of the noble youth, 
whom they could scarcely entertain a hope of ever seeing more. This 
was small comfort to Flora. She had resolved that when the 
completion of the fifth year assured her that her brother was for ever 
lost, she would never see Fabian again. At first she had resolved to 
take refuge in a convent, and in the sanctity of religious vows. But 
she remembered how averse Lorenzo had always shown himself to 
this vocation, and that he had preferred to place her beneath the 
roof of his foe, than within the walls of a nunnery. Besides, young as 
she was, and, despite of herself, full of hope, she recoiled from 
shutting the gates of life upon herself for ever. Notwithstanding her 
fears and sorrow, she clung to the belief that Lorenzo lived: and this 
led her to another plan. When she had received her little cross from 
Milan, it was accompanied by a message that he believed he had 
found a good friend in the archbishop of that place. This prelate, 
therefore, would know whither Lorenzo had first bent his steps, and 
to him she resolved to apply. Her scheme was easily formed. She 
possessed herself of the garb of a pilgrim, and resolved on the day 
following the completion of the fifth year to depart from Siena, and 
bend her steps towards Lombardy, buoyed up by the hope that she 
should gain some tidings of her brother. 

Meanwhile Fabian had formed a similar resolve. He had learnt 
the fact from Flora, of Lorenzo having first resorted to Milan, and he 
determined to visit that city, and not to return without certain 
information. He acquainted his mother with his plan, but begged 
her not to inform Flora, that she might not be tortured by double 
doubt during his absence. 

The anniversary of the fifth year was come, and with it the eve of 
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these several and separate journeys. Flora had retired to spend the 
day at the villa before mentioned. She had chosen to retire thither 
for various reasons. Her escape was more practicable thence than in 
the town; and she was anxious to avoid seeing both Fabian and his 
mother, now that she was on the point of inflicting severe pain on 
them. She spent the day at the villa and in its gardens, musing on 
her plans, regretting the quiet of her past life—saddened on Fabian’s 
account—grieving bitterly for Lorenzo. She was not alone, for she 
had been obliged to confide in one of her former companions, and to 
obtain her assistance. Poor little Angeline was dreadfully frightened 
with the trust reposed in her, but did not dare expostulate with or 
betray her friend; and she continued near her during this last day, 
by turns trying to console and weeping with her. Towards evening 
they wandered together into the wood contiguous to the villa. Flora 
had taken her harp with her, but her trembling fingers refused to 
strike its chords; she left it, she left her companion, and strayed on 
alone to take leave of a spot consecrated by many a former visit. 
Here the umbrageous trees gathered about her, and shaded her with 
their thick and drooping foliage;—a torrent dashed down from 
neighbouring rock, and fell from a height into a rustic basin, 
hollowed to receive it; then, overflowing the margin at one spot, it 
continued falling over successive declivities, till it reached the 
bottom of a little ravine, when it stole on in a placid and silent 
course. This had ever been a favourite resort of Flora. The twilight of 
the wood and the perpetual flow, the thunder, the hurry, and the 
turmoil of the waters, the varied sameness of the eternal elements, 
accorded with the melancholy of her ideas, and the endless 
succession of her reveries. She came to it now; she gazed on the 
limpid cascade—for the last time; a soft sadness glistened in her 
eyes, and her attitude denoted the tender regret that filled her 
bosom; her long bright tresses streaming in elegant disorder, her 
light veil and simple, yet rich, attire, were fitfully mirrored in the 
smooth face of the rushing waters. At this moment the sound of 
steps more firm and manly than those of Angeline struck her ear, 
and Fabian himself stood before her; he was unable to bring himself 
to depart on his journey without seeing her once again. He had 
ridden to the villa, and, finding that she had quitted it, sought and 
found her in the lone recess where they had often spent hours 
together which had been full of bliss to him. Flora was sorry to see 
him, for her secret was on her lips, and yet she resolved not to give 
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it utterance. He was ruled by the same feeling. Their interview was 
therefore short, and neither alluded to what sat nearest the heart of 
each. They parted with a simple “Good-night,” as if certain of 
meeting the following morning; each deceived the other, and each 
was in turn deceived. There was more of tenderness in Flora’s 
manner than there had ever been; it cheered his faltering soul, about 
to quit her, while the anticipation of the blow he was about to 
receive from her made her regard as venial this momentary 
softening towards her brother’s enemy. 

Fabian passed the night at the villa, and early the next morning 
he departed for Milan. He was impatient to arrive at the end of his 
journey, and often he thrust his spurs into his horse’s sides, and put 
him to his speed, which even then appeared slow. Yet he was aware 
that his arrival at Milan might advance him not a jot towards the 
ultimate object of his journey; and he called Flora cruel and unkind, 
until the recollection of her kind farewell consoled and cheered him. 

He stopped the first night at Empoli, and, crossing the Arno, 
began to ascend the Apennines on the northern side. Soon he 
penetrated their fastnesses, and entered deep into the ilex woods. 
He journeyed on perseveringly, and yet the obstructions he met 
with were many, and borne with impatience. At length, on the 
afternoon of the third day, he arrived at a little rustic inn, hid deep 
in a wood, which showed signs of seldom being visited by 
travellers. The burning sun made it a welcome shelter for Fabian; 
and he deposited his steed in the stable, which he found already 
partly occupied by a handsome black horse, and then entered the 
inn to seek refreshment for himself. There seemed some difficulty in 
obtaining this. The landlady was the sole domestic, and it was long 
before she made her appearance, and then she was full of trouble 
and dismay; a sick traveller had arrived—a gentleman to all 
appearance dying of a malignant fever. His horse, his well-stored 
purse, and rich dress showed that he was a cavalier of consequence; 
—the more the pity. There was no help, nor any means of carrying 
him forward; yet half his pain seemed to arise from his regret at 
being detained—he was so eager to proceed to Siena. The name of 
his own town excited the interest of Count Fabian, and he went up 
to visit the stranger, while the hostess prepared his repast. 

Meanwhile Flora awoke with the lark, and with the assistance of 
Angeline attired herself in her pilgrim’s garb. From the stir below, 
she was surprised to find that Count Fabian had passed the night at 
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the villa, and she lingered till he should have departed, as she 
believed, on his return to Siena. Then she embraced her young 
friend, and taking leave of her with many blessings and thanks, 
alone, with Heaven, as she trusted, for her guide, she quitted 
Fabian’s sheltering roof, and with a heart that maintained its 
purpose in spite of her feminine timidity, began her pilgrimage. Her 
journey performed on foot was slow, so that there was no likelihood 
that she could overtake her lover, already many miles in advance. 
Now that she had begun it, her undertaking appeared to her 
gigantic, and her heart almost failed her. The burning sun scorched 
her; never having before found herself alone in a highway, a 
thousand fears assailed her, and she grew so weary, that soon she 
was unable to support herself. By the advice of a landlady at an inn 
where she stopped, she purchased a mule to help her on her long 
journey. Yet with this help it was the third night before she arrived 
at Empoli, and then crossing the Arno, as her lover had done before, 
her difficulties seemed to begin to unfold themselves, and to grow 
gigantic, as she entered the dark woods of the Apennines, and 
found herself amidst the solitude of its vast forests. Her pilgrim’s 
garb inspired some respect, and she rested at convents by the way. 
The pious sisters held up their hands in admiration of her courage; 
while her heart beat faintly with the knowledge that she possessed 
absolutely none. Yet, again and again, she repeated to herself, that 
the Apennines once passed, the worst would be over. So she toiled 
on, now weary, now frightened—very slowly, and yet very anxious 
to get on with speed. 

On the evening of the seventh day after quitting her home, she 
was still entangled in the mazes of these savage hills. She was to 
sleep at a convent on their summit that night, and the next day 
arrive at Bologna. This hope had cheered her through the day; but 
evening approached, the way grew more intricate, and no convent 
appeared. The sun had set, and she listened anxiously for the bell of 
the Ave Maria, which would give her hope that the goal she sought 
was nigh; but all was silent, save the swinging boughs of the vast 
trees, and the timid beating of her own heart; darkness closed 
around her, and despair came with the increased obscurity, till a 
twinkling light, revealing itself among the trees, afforded her some 
relief. She followed this beamy guide till it led her to a little inn, 
where the sight of a kind-looking woman, and the assurance of safe 
shelter, dispelled her terrors, and filled her with grateful pleasure. 
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Seeing her so weary, the considerate hostess hastened to place 
food before her, and then conducted her to a little low room where 
her bed was prepared. “I am sorry, lady,” said the landlady in a 
whisper, “not to be able to accommodate you better; but a sick 
cavalier occupies my best room—it is next to this—and he sleeps 
now, and I would not disturb him. Poor gentleman! I never thought 
he would rise more; and under Heaven he owes his life to one who, 
whether he is related to him or not I cannot tell, for he did not 
accompany him. Four days ago he stopped here, and I told him my 
sorrow—how I had a dying guest, and he charitably saw him, and 
has since then nursed him more like a twin-brother than a stranger.” 

The good woman prattled on. Flora heard but little of what she 
said; and overcome by weariness and sleep, paid no attention to her 
tale. But having performed her orisons, and placed her head on the 
pillow, she was quickly lapped in the balmy slumber she so much 
needed. 

Early in the morning she was awoke by a murmur of voices in 
the next room. She started up, and recalling her scattered thoughts, 
tried to remember the account the hostess had given her the 
preceding evening. The sick man spoke, but his accent was low, and 
the words did not reach her;—he was answered—could Flora 
believe her senses? did she not know the voice that spoke these 
words?—“Fear nothing, a sweet sleep has done you infinite good; 
and I rejoice in the belief that you will speedily recover. I have sent 
to Siena for your sister, and do indeed expect that Flora will arrive 
this very day.” 

More was said, but Flora heard no more; she had risen, and was 
hastily dressing herself; in a few minutes she was by her brother’s, 
her Lorenzo's bedside, kissing his wan hand, and assuring him that 
she was indeed Flora. 

“These are indeed wonders,” he at last said; “and if you are mine 
own Flora you perhaps can tell me who this noble gentleman is, 
who day and night has watched beside me, as a mother may by her 
only child, giving no time to repose, but exhausting himself for me.” 

“How, dearest brother,” said Flora, “can I truly answer your 
question? to mention the name of our benefactor were to speak of a 
mask and a disguise, not a true thing. He is my protector and 
guardian, who has watched over and preserved me while you 
wandered far; his is the most generous heart in Italy, offering past 
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enmity and family pride as sacrifices at the altar of nobleness and 
truth. He is the restorer of your fortunes in your native town’”— 

“And the lover of my sweet sister—I have heard of these things, 
and was on my way to confirm his happiness and to find my own, 
when sickness laid me thus low, and would have destroyed us both 
for ever, but for Fabian Tolomei”— 

“Who how exerts his expiring authority to put an end to this 
scene,” interrupted the young count. “Not till this day has Lorenzo 
been sufficiently composed to hear any of these explanations, and 
we risk his returning health by too long a conversation. The history 
of these things and of his long wanderings, now so happily ended, 
must be reserved for a future hour; when assembled in our beloved 
Siena, exiles and foes no longer, we shall long enjoy the happiness 
which Providence, after so many trials, has bounteously reserved 
for us.” 
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THE DREAM 


“Chi dice mal d’amore 
Dice una falsita!” 


— ITALIAN SONG 


he time of the occurrence of the little legend about to be 
at narrated, was that of the commencement of the reign of 

Henry IV. of France, whose accession and conversion, while 
they brought peace to the kingdom whose throne he ascended, were 
inadequate to heal the deep wounds mutually inflicted by the 
inimical parties. Private feuds, and the memory of mortal injuries, 
existed between those now apparently united; and often did the 
hands that had clasped each other in seeming friendly greeting, 
involuntarily, as the grasp was released, clasp the dagger’s hilt, as 
fitter spokesman to their passions than the words of courtesy that 
had just fallen from their lips. Many of the fiercer Catholics retreated 
to their distant provinces; and while they concealed in solitude their 
rankling discontent, not less keenly did they long for the day when 
they might show it openly. 

In a large and fortified chateau built on a rugged steep 
overlooking the Loire, not far from the town of Nantes, dwelt 
the last of her race, and the heiress of their fortunes, the young 
and beautiful Countess de Villeneuve. She had spent the 
preceding year in complete solitude in her secluded abode; and 
the mourning she wore for a father and two brothers, the victims 
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of the civil wars, was a graceful and good reason why she did 
not appear at court, and mingle with its festivities. But the 
orphan countess inherited a high name and broad lands; and it 
was soon signified to her that the king, her guardian, desired 
that she should bestow them, together with her hand, upon 
some noble whose birth and accomplishments should entitle him 
to the gift. Constance, in reply, expressed her intention of taking 
vows, and retiring to a convent. The king earnestly and 
resolutely forbade this act, believing such an idea to be the result 
of sensibility overwrought by sorrow, and relying on the hope 
that, after a time, the genial spirit of youth would break through 
this cloud. 

A year passed, and still the countess persisted; and at last Henry, 
unwilling to exercise compulsion,—desirous, too, of judging for 
himself of the motives that led one so beautiful, young, and gifted 
with fortune’s favours, to desire to bury herself in a cloister— 
announced his intention, now that the period of her mourning was 
expired, of visiting her chateau; and if he brought not with him, the 
monarch said, inducement sufficient to change her design, he would 
yield his consent to its fulfilment. 

Many a sad hour had Constance passed—many a day of tears, 
and many a night of restless misery. She had closed her gates against 
every visitant; and, like the Lady Olivia in “Twelfth Night,” vowed 
herself to loneliness and weeping. Mistress of herself, she easily 
silenced the entreaties and remonstrances of underlings, and nursed 
her grief as it had been the thing she loved. Yet it was too keen, too 
bitter, too burning, to be a favoured guest. In fact, Constance, young, 
ardent, and vivacious, battled with it, struggled, and longed to cast 
it off; but all that was joyful in itself, or fair in outward show, only 
served to renew it; and she could best support the burden of her 
sorrow with patience, when, yielding to it, it oppressed but did not 
torture her. 

Constance had left the castle to wander in the neighbouring 
grounds. Lofty and extensive as were the apartments of her abode, 
she felt pent up within their walls, beneath their fretted roofs. The 
spreading uplands and the antique wood, associated to her with 
every dear recollection of her past life, enticed her to spend hours 
and days beneath their leafy coverts. The motion and change 
eternally working, as the wind stirred among the boughs, or the 
journeying sun rained its beams through them, soothed and called 
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her out of that dull sorrow which clutched her heart with so 
unrelenting a pang beneath her castle roof. 

There was one spot on the verge of the well-wooded park, one 
nook of ground, whence she could discern the country extended 
beyond, yet which was in itself thick set with tall umbrageous trees 
—a spot which she had forsworn, yet whither unconsciously her 
steps for ever tended, and where now again, for the twentieth time 
that day, she had unaware found herself. She sat upon a grassy 
mound, and looked wistfully on the flowers she had herself planted 
to adorn the verdurous recess—to her the temple of memory and 
love. She held the letter from the king which was the parent to her 
of so much despair. Dejection sat upon her features, and her gentle 
heart asked fate why, so young, unprotected, and forsaken, she 
should have to struggle with this new form of wretchedness. 

“I but ask,” she thought, “to live in my father’s halls—in the spot 
familiar to my infancy—to water with my frequent tears the graves 
of those I loved; and here in these woods, where such a mad dream 
of happiness was mine, to celebrate for ever the obsequies of Hope!” 

A rustling among the boughs now met her ear—her heart beat 
quick—all again was still. 

“Foolish girl!” she half muttered; “dupe of thine own passionate 
fancy: because here we met; because seated here I have expected, 
and sounds like these have announced, his dear approach; so now 
every coney as it stirs, and every bird as it awakens silence, speaks 
of him. O Gaspar!—mine once—-never again will this beloved spot 
be made glad by thee—never more!” 

Again the bushes were stirred, and footsteps were heard in the 
brake. She rose; her heart beat high; it must be that silly Manon, 
with her impertinent entreaties for her to return. But the steps were 
firmer and slower than would be those of her waiting-woman; and 
now emerging from the shade, she too plainly discerned the 
intruder. Her first impulse was to fly:—but once again to see him— 
to hear his voice:—once again before she placed eternal vows 
between them, to stand together, and find the wide chasm filled 
which absence had made, could not injure the dead, and would 
soften the fatal sorrow that made her cheek so pale. 

And now he was before her, the same beloved one with whom 
she had exchanged vows of constancy. He, like her, seemed sad; nor 
could she resist the imploring glance that entreated her for one 
moment to remain. 
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“I come, lady,” said the young knight, “without a hope to bend 
your inflexible will. I come but once again to see you, and to bid you 
farewell before I depart for the Holy Land. I come to beseech you 
not to immure yourself in the dark cloister to avoid one as hateful as 
myself,—one you will never see more. Whether I die or live, France 
and I are parted for ever!” 

“That were fearful, were it true,” said Constance; “but King 
Henry will never so lose his favourite cavalier. The throne you 
helped to build, you still will guard. Nay, as I ever had power over 
thought of thine, go not to Palestine.” 

“One word of yours could detain me—one smile—Constance”— 
and the youthful lover knelt before her; but her harsher purpose 
was recalled by the image once so dear and familiar, now so strange 
and so forbidden. 

“Linger no longer here!” she cried. “No smile, no word of mine 
will ever again be yours. Why are you here—here, where the spirits 
of the dead wander, and, claiming these shades as their own, curse 
the false girl who permits their murderer to disturb their sacred 
repose?” 

“When love was young and you were kind,” replied the knight, 
“you taught me to thread the intricacies of these woods—you 
welcomed me to this dear spot, where once you vowed to be my 
own—even beneath these ancient trees.” 

“A wicked sin it was,” said Constance, “to unbar my father’s 
doors to the son of his enemy, and dearly is it punished!” 

The young knight gained courage as she spoke; yet he dared not 
move, lest she, who, every instant, appeared ready to take flight, 
should be startled from her momentary tranquillity; but he slowly 
replied:—“Those were happy days, Constance, full of terror and 
deep joy, when evening brought me to your feet; and while hate and 
vengeance were as its atmosphere to yonder frowning castle, this 
leafy, starlit bower was the shrine of love.” 

“Happy?—miserable days!” echoed Constance; “when I 
imagined good could arise from failing in my duty, and that 
disobedience would be rewarded of God. Speak not of love, Gaspar! 
—a sea of blood divides us for ever! Approach me not! The dead 
and the beloved stand even now between us: their pale shadows 
warn me of my fault, and menace me for listening to their 
murderer.” 

“That am not I!” exclaimed the youth. “Behold, Constance, we 
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are each the last of our race. Death has dealt cruelly with us, and we 
are alone. It was not so when first we loved—when parent, kinsman, 
brother, nay, my own mother breathed curses on the house of 
Villeneuve; and in spite of all I blessed it. I saw thee, my lovely one, 
and blessed it. The God of peace planted love in our hearts, and 
with mystery and secrecy we met during many a summer night in 
the moonlit dells; and when daylight was abroad, in this sweet 
recess we fled to avoid its scrutiny, and here, even here, where now I 
kneel in supplication, we both knelt and made our vows. Shall they 
be broken?” 

Constance wept as her lover recalled the images of happy hours. 
“Never,” she exclaimed, “O never! Thou knowest, or wilt soon 
know, Gaspar, the faith and resolves of one who dare not be yours. 
Was it for us to talk of love and happiness, when war, and hate, and 
blood were raging around? The fleeting flowers our young hands 
strewed were trampled by the deadly encounter of mortal foes. By 
your father’s hand mine died; and little boots it to know whether, as 
my brother swore, and you deny, your hand did or did not deal the 
blow that destroyed him. You fought among those by whom he 
died. Say no more—no other word: it is impiety towards the 
unreposing dead to hear you. Go, Gaspar; forget me. Under the 
chivalrous and gallant Henry your career may be glorious; and 
some fair girl will listen, as once I did, to your vows, and be made 
happy by them. Farewell! May the Virgin bless you! In my cell and 
cloister-home I will not forget the best Christian lesson—to pray for 
our enemies. Gaspar, farewell!” 

She glided hastily from the bower: with swift steps she threaded 
the glade and sought the castle. Once within the seclusion of her 
own apartment she gave way to the burst of grief that tore her 
gentle bosom like a tempest; for hers was that worst sorrow which 
taints past joys, making remorse wait upon the memory of bliss, and 
linking love and fancied guilt in such fearful society as that of the 
tyrant when he bound a living body to a corpse. Suddenly a thought 
darted into her mind. At first she rejected it as puerile and 
superstitious; but it would not be driven away. She called hastily for 
her attendant. “Manon,” she said, “didst thou ever sleep on St. 
Catherine’s couch?” 

Manon crossed herself. “Heaven forefend! None ever did, since I 
was born, but two: one fell into the Loire and was drowned; the 
other only looked upon the narrow bed, and returned to her own 
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home without a word. It is an awful place; and if the votary have 
not led a pious and good life, woe betide the hour when she rests 
her head on the holy stone!” 

Constance crossed herself also. “As for our lives, it is only 
through our Lord and the blessed saints that we can any of us hope 
for righteousness. I will sleep on that couch to-morrow night!” 

“Dear, my lady! and the king arrives to-morrow.” 

“The more need that I resolve. It cannot be that misery so intense 
should dwell in any heart, and no cure be found. I had hoped to be 
the bringer of peace to our houses; and is the good work to be for 
me a crown of thorns? Heaven shall direct me. I will rest to-morrow 
night on St. Catherine’s bed: and if, as I have heard, the saint deigns 
to direct her votaries in dreams, I will be guided by her; and, 
believing that I act according to the dictates of Heaven, I shall feel 
resigned even to the worst.” 

The king was on his way to Nantes from Paris, and he slept on 
this night at a castle but a few miles distant. Before dawn a young 
cavalier was introduced into his chamber. The knight had a serious, 
nay, a sad aspect; and all beautiful as he was in feature and limb, 
looked wayworn and haggard. He stood silent in Henry’s presence, 
who, alert and gay, turned his lively blue eyes upon his guest, 
saying gently, “So thou foundest her obdurate, Gaspar?” 

“I found her resolved on our mutual misery. Alas! my liege, it is 
not, credit me, the least of my grief, that Constance sacrifices her 
own happiness when she destroys mine.” 

“And thou believest that she will say nay to the gaillard 
chevalier whom we ourselves present to her?” 

“Oh, my liege, think not that thought! it cannot be. My heart 
deeply, most deeply, thanks you for your generous condescension. 
But she whom her lover’s voice in solitude—whose entreaties, when 
memory and seclusion aided the spell—could not persuade, wili 
resist even your majesty’s commands. She is bent upon entering a 
cloister; and I, so please you, will now take my leave:—I am 
henceforth a soldier of the cross.” 

“Gaspar,” said the monarch, “I know woman better than thou. It 
is not by submission nor tearful plaints she is to be won. The death 
of her relatives naturally sits heavy at the young countess’s heart; 
and nourishing in solitude her regret and her repentance, she 
fancies that Heaven itself forbids your union. Let the voice of the 
world reach her—the voice of earthly power and earthly kindness— 
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the one commanding, the other pleading, and both finding response 
in her own heart—and by my fay and the Holy Cross, she will be 
yours. Let our plan still hold. And now to horse: the morning wears, 
and the sun is risen.” 

The king arrived at the bishop’s palace, and proceeded forthwith 
to mass in the cathedral. A sumptuous dinner succeeded, and it was 
afternoon before the monarch proceeded through the town beside 
the Loire to where, a little above Nantes, the Chateau Villeneuve 
was situated. The young countess received him at the gate. Henry 
looked in vain for the cheek blanched by misery, the aspect of 
downcast despair which he had been taught to expect. Her cheek 
was flushed, her manner animated, her voice scarce tremulous. “She 
loves him not,” thought Henry, “or already her heart has 
consented.” 

A collation was prepared for the monarch; and after some little 
hesitation, arising even from the cheerfulness of her mien, he 
mentioned the name of Gaspar. Constance blushed instead of 
turning pale, and replied very quickly, “To-morrow, good my liege; I 
ask for a respite but until to-morrow;—all will then be decided;—to- 
morrow I am vowed to God—or”— 

She looked confused, and the king, at once surprised and 
pleased, said, “Then you hate not young De Vaudemont;—you 
forgive him for the inimical blood that warms his veins.” 

“We are taught that we should forgive, that we should love our 
enemies,” the countess replied, with some trepidation. 

“Now, by Saint Denis, that is a right welcome answer for the 
novice,” said the king, laughing. “What ho! my faithful serving- 
man, Dan Apollo in disguise! come forward, and thank your lady 
for her love.” 

In such disguise as had concealed him from all, the cavalier 
had hung behind, and viewed with infinite surprise the 
demeanour and calm countenance of the lady. He could not 
hear her words: but was this even she whom he had seen 
trembling and weeping the evening before?—this she whose 
very heart was torn by conflicting passion?—who saw the pale 
ghosts of parent and kinsman stand between her and the lover 
whom more than her life she adored? It was a riddle hard to 
solve. The king’s call was in unison with his impatience, and he 
sprang forward. He was at her feet; while she, still passion- 
driven, overwrought by the very calmness she had assumed, 
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uttered one cry as she recognised him, and sank senseless on 
the floor. 

All this was very unintelligible. Even when her attendants had 
brought her to life, another fit succeeded, and then passionate floods 
of tears; while the monarch, waiting in the hall, eyeing the half- 
eaten collation, and humming some romance in commemoration of 
woman’s waywardness, knew not how to reply to Vaudemont’s 
look of bitter disappointment and anxiety. At length the countess’ 
chief attendant came with an apology: “Her lady was ill, very ill The 
next day she would throw herself at the king’s feet, at once to solicit 
his excuse, and to disclose her purpose.” 

“To-morrow—again to-morrow!—Does to-morrow bear some 
charm, maiden?” said the king. “Can you read us the riddle, pretty 
one? What strange tale belongs to to-morrow, that all rests on its 
advent?” 

Manon coloured, looked down, and hesitated. But Henry was no 
tyro in the art of enticing ladies’ attendants to disclose their ladies’ 
counsel. Manon was besides frightened by the countess’ scheme, on 
which she was still obstinately bent, so she was the more readily 
induced to betray it. To sleep in St. Catherine’s bed, to rest on a 
narrow ledge overhanging the deep rapid Loire, and if, as was most 
probable, the luckless dreamer escaped from falling into it, to take 
the disturbed visions that such uneasy slumber might produce for 
the dictate of Heaven, was a madness of which even Henry himself 
could scarcely deem any woman capable. But could Constance, her 
whose beauty was so highly intellectual, and whom he had heard 
perpetually praised for her strength of mind and _ talents, 
could she be so strangely infatuated! And can passion play such 
freaks with us?—like death, levelling even the aristocracy of the 
soul, and bringing noble and peasant, the wise and foolish, under 
one thraldom? It was strange—yet she must have her way. That she 
hesitated in her decision was much; and it was to be hoped that St. 
Catherine would play no ill-natured part. Should it be otherwise, a 
purpose to be swayed by a dream might be influenced by other 
waking thoughts. To the more material kind of danger some 
safeguard should be brought. 

There is no feeling more awful than that which invades a weak 
human heart bent upon gratifying its ungovernable impulses in 
contradiction to the dictates of conscience. Forbidden pleasures are 
said to be the most agreeable;—it may be so to rude natures, to those 
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who love to struggle, combat, and contend; who find happiness in a 
fray, and joy in the conflict of passion. But softer and sweeter was 
the gentle spirit of Constance; and love and duty contending 
crushed and tortured her poor heart. To commit her conduct to the 
inspirations of religion, or, if it was so to be named, of superstition, 
was a blessed relief. The very perils that threatened her undertaking 
gave a zest to it;—to dare for his sake was happiness;—the very 
difficulty of the way that led to the completion of her wishes at once 
gratified her love and distracted her thoughts from her despair. Or if 
it was decreed that she must sacrifice all, the risk of danger and of 
death were of trifling import in comparison with the anguish which 
would then be her portion for ever. 

The night threatened to be stormy, the raging wind shook the 
casements, and the trees waved their huge shadowy arms, as giants 
might in fantastic dance and mortal broil. Constance and Manon, 
unattended, quitted the chateau by a postern, and began to descend 
the hill-side. The moon had not yet risen; and though the way was 
familiar to both, Manon tottered and trembled; while the countess, 
drawing her silken cloak round her, walked with a firm step down 
the steep. They came to the river’s side, where a small boat was 
moored, and one man was in waiting. Constance stepped lightly in, 
and then aided her fearful companion. In a few moments they were 
in the middle of the stream. The warm, tempestuous, animating, 
equinoctial wind swept over them. For the first time since her 
mourning, a thrill of pleasure swelled the bosom of Constance. She 
hailed the emotion with double joy. It cannot be, she thought, that 
Heaven will forbid me to love one so brave, so generous, and so 
good as the noble Gaspar. Another I can never love; I shall die if 
divided from him; and this heart, these limbs, so alive with glowing 
sensation, are they already predestined to an early grave? Oh no! life 
speaks aloud within them. I shall live to love. Do not all things love? 
—the winds as they whisper to the rushing waters? the waters as 
they kiss the flowery banks, and speed to mingle with the sea? 
Heaven and earth are sustained by, and live through, love; and shall 
Constance alone, whose heart has ever been a deep, gushing, 
overflowing well of true affection, be compelled to set a stone upon 
the fount to lock it up for ever? 

These thoughts bade fair for pleasant dreams; and perhaps the 
countess, an adept in the blind god’s lore, therefore indulged them 
the more readily. But as thus she was engrossed by soft emotions, 
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Manon caught her arm:—“Lady, look,” she cried; “it comes—yet the 
oars have no sound. Now the Virgin shield us! Would we were at 
home!” 

A dark boat glided by them. Four rowers, habited in black 
cloaks, pulled at oars which, as Manon said, gave no sound; another 
sat at the helm: like the rest, his person was veiled in a dark mantle, 
but he wore no cap; and though his face was turned from them, 
Constance recognised her lover. “Gaspar,” she cried aloud, “dost 
thou live?”—but the figure in the boat neither turned its head nor 
replied, and quickly it was lost in the shadowy waters. 

How changed now was the fair countess’ reverie! Already 
Heaven had begun its spell, and unearthly forms were around, as 
she strained her eyes through the gloom. Now she saw and now she 
lost view of the bark that occasioned her terror; and now it seemed 
that another was there, which held the spirits of the dead; and her 
father waved to her from shore, and her brothers frowned on her. 

Meanwhile they neared the landing. Her bark was moored in a 
little cove, and Constance stood upon the bank. Now she trembled, 
and half yielded to Manon’s entreaty to return; till the 
unwise suivante mentioned the king’s and De Vaudemont’s name, 
and spoke of the answer to be given to-morrow. What answer, if she 
turned back from her intent? 

She now hurried forward up the broken ground of the bank, and 
then along its edge, till they came to a hill which abruptly hung over 
the tide. A small chapel stood near. With trembling fingers the 
countess drew forth the key and unlocked its door. They entered. It 
was dark—save that a little lamp, flickering in the wind, showed an 
uncertain light from before the figure of Saint Catherine. The two 
women knelt; they prayed; and then rising, with a cheerful accent 
the countess bade her attendant good-night. She unlocked a little 
low iron door. It opened on a narrow cavern. The roar of waters was 
heard beyond. “Thou mayest not follow, my poor Manon,” said 
Constance,—“nor dost thou much desire:—this adventure is for me 
alone.” 

It was hardly fair to leave the trembling servant in the chapel 
alone, who had neither hope nor fear, nor love, nor grief to beguile 
her; but, in those days, esquires and waiting-women often played 
the part of subalterns in the army, gaining knocks and no fame. 
Besides, Manon was safe in holy ground. The countess meanwhile 
pursued her way groping in the dark through the narrow tortuous 
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passage. At length what seemed light to her long-darkened sense 
gleamed on her. She reached an open cavern in the overhanging 
hill’s side, looking over the rushing tide beneath. She looked out 
upon the night. The waters of the Loire were speeding, as since that 
day have they ever sped—changeful, yet the same; the heavens 
were thickly veiled with clouds, and the wind in the trees was as 
mournful and ill-omened as if it rushed round a murderer’s tomb. 
Constance shuddered a little, and looked upon her bed,—a narrow 
ledge of earth and a moss-grown stone bordering on the very verge 
of the precipice. She doffed her mantle,—such was one of the 
conditions of the spell;—she bowed her head, and loosened the 
tresses of her dark hair; she bared her feet; and thus, fully prepared 
for suffering to the utmost the chill influence of the cold night, she 
stretched herself on the narrow couch that scarce afforded room for 
her repose, and whence, if she moved in sleep, she must be 
precipitated into the cold waters below. 

At first it seemed to her as if she never should sleep again. No 
great wonder that exposure to the blast and her perilous position 
should forbid her eyelids to close. At length she fell into a reverie so 
soft and soothing that she wished even to watch; and then by 
degrees her senses became confused; and now she was on St. 
Catherine’s bed—the Loire rushing beneath, and the wild wind 
sweeping by—and now—oh whither?—and what dreams did the 
saint send, to drive her to despair, or to bid her be blest for ever? 

Beneath the rugged hill, upon the dark tide, another watched, 
who feared a thousand things, and scarce dared hope. He had 
meant to precede the lady on her way, but when he found that he 
had outstayed his time, with muffled oars and breathless haste he 
had shot by the bark that contained his Constance, nor even turned 
at her voice, fearful to incur her blame, and her commands to return. 
He had seen her emerge from the passage, and shuddered as she 
leant over the cliff. He saw her step forth, clad as she was in white, 
and could mark her as she lay on the ledge beetling above. What a 
vigil did the lovers keep!—she given up to visionary thoughts, he 
knowing—and the consciousness thrilled his bosom with strange 
emotion—that love, and love for him, had led her to that perilous 
couch; and that while dangers surrounded her in every shape, she 
was alive only to the small still voice that whispered to her heart the 
dream which was to decide their destinies. She slept perhaps—but 
he waked and watched, and night wore away, as, now praying, now 
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entranced by alternating hope and fear, he sat in his boat, his eyes 
fixed on the white garb of the slumberer above. 

Morning—was it morning that struggled in the clouds? Would 
morning ever come to waken her? And had she slept? and what 
dreams of weal or woe had peopled her sleep? Gaspar grew 
impatient. He commanded his boatmen still to wait, and he sprang 
forward, intent on clambering the precipice. In vain they urged the 
danget, nay, the impossibility of the attempt; he clung to the rugged 
face of the hill, and found footing where it would seem no footing 
was. The acclivity, indeed, was not high; the dangers of St. 
Catherine’s bed arising from the likelihood that any one who slept 
on so narrow a couch would be precipitated into the waters beneath. 
Up the steep ascent Gaspar continued to toil, and at last reached the 
roots of a tree that grew near the summit. Aided by its branches, he 
made good his stand at the very extremity of the ledge, near the 
pillow on which lay the uncovered head of his beloved. Her hands 
were folded on her bosom; her dark hair fell round her throat and 
pillowed her cheek; her face was serene: sleep was there in all its 
innocence and in all its helplessness; every wilder emotion was 
hushed, and her bosom heaved in regular breathing. He could see 
her heart beat as it lifted her fair hands crossed above. No statue 
hewn of marble in monumental effigy was ever half so fair; and 
within that surpassing form dwelt a soul true, tender, self-devoted, 
and affectionate as ever warmed a human breast. 

With what deep passion did Gaspar gaze, gathering hope from 
the placidity of her angel countenance! A smile wreathed her lips; 
ard he too involuntarily smiled, as he hailed the happy omen; when 
suddenly her cheek was flushed, her bosom heaved, a tear stole 
from her dark lashes, and then a whole shower fell, as starting up 
she cried, “No!—he shall not die!—I will unloose his chains!—I will 
save him!” Gaspar’s hand was there. He caught her light form ready 
to fall from the perilous couch. She opened her eyes and beheld her 
lover, who had watched over her dream of fate, and who had 
saved her. 

Manon also had slept well, dreaming or not, and was startled in 
the morning to find that she waked surrounded by a crowd. The 
little desolate chapel was hung with tapestry—the altar adorned 
with golden chalices—the priest was chanting mass to a goodly 
array of kneeling knights. Manon saw that King Henry was there; 
and she looked for another whom she found not, when the iron 
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door of the cavern passage opened, and Gaspar de Vaudemont 
entered from it, leading the fair form of Constance; who, in her 
white robes and dark dishevelled hair, with a face in which smiles 
and blushes contended with deeper emotion, approached the altar, 
and, kneeling with her lover, pronounced the vows that united them 
for ever. 

It was long before the happy Gaspar could win from his lady the 
secret of her dream. In spite of the happiness she now enjoyed, she 
had suffered too much not to look back even with terror to those 
days when she thought love a crime, and every event connected 
with them wore an awful aspect. “Many a vision,” she said, “she 
had that fearful night. She had seen the spirits of her father and 
brothers in Paradise; she had beheld Gaspar victoriously combating 
among the infidels; she had beheld him in King Henry’s court, 
favoured and beloved; and she herself—now pining in a cloister, 
now a bride, now grateful to Heaven for the full measure of bliss 
presented to her, now weeping away her sad days—till suddenly 
she thought herself in Paynim land; and the saint herself, St 
Catherine, guiding her unseen through the city of the infidels. She 
entered a palace, and beheld the miscreants rejoicing in victory; and 
then, descending to the dungeons beneath, they groped their way 
through damp vaults, and low, mildewed passages, to one cell, 
darker and more frightful than the rest. On the floor lay one with 
soiled and tattered garments, with unkempt locks and wild, matted 
beard. His cheek was worn and thin; his eyes had lost their fire; his 
form was a mere skeleton; the chains hung loosely on the fleshless 
bones.” 

“And was it my appearance in that attractive state and winning 
costume that softened the hard heart of Constance!” asked Gaspar, 
smiling at this painting of what would never be. 

“Even so,” replied Constance; “for my heart whispered me that 
this was my doing; and who could recall the life that waned in your 
pulses—who restore, save the destroyer! My heart never warmed to 
my living, happy knight as then it did to his wasted image as it lay, 
in the visions of night, at my feet. A veil fell from my eyes; a 
darkness was dispelled from before me. Methought I then knew for 
the first time what life and what death was. I was bid believe that to 
make the living happy was not to injure the dead; and I felt how 
wicked and how vain was that false philosophy which placed virtue 
and good in hatred and unkindness. You should not die; I would 
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loosen your chains and save you, and bid you live for love. I sprung 
forward, and the death I deprecated for you would, in my 
presumption, have been mine,—then, when first I felt the real value 
of life——but that your arm was there to save me, your dear voice to 
bid me be blest for evermore.” 
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uly 16, 1833.—This is a memorable anniversary for me; on it I 
complete my three hundred and twenty-third year! 
The Wandering Jew?—certainly not. More than eighteen 
centuries have passed over his head. In comparison with 
him, Iam a very young Immortal. 

Am I, then, immortal? This is a question which I have asked 
myself, by day and night, for now three hundred and three years, 
and yet cannot answer it. I detected a grey hair amidst my brown 
locks this very day—that surely signifies decay. Yet it may have 
remained concealed there for three hundred years—for some 
persons have become entirely white-headed before twenty years 
of age. 

I will tell my story, and my reader shall judge for me. I will tell 
my story, and so contrive to pass some few hours of a long eternity, 
become so wearisome to me. For ever! Can it be? to live for ever! I 
have heard of enchantments, in which the victims were plunged 
into a deep sleep, to wake, after a hundred years, as fresh as ever: I 
have heard of the Seven Sleepers—thus to be immortal would not 
be so burthensome: but, oh! the weight of never-ending time—the 
tedious passage of the still-succeeding hours! How happy was the 
fabled Nourjahad!—But to my task. 

All the world has heard of Cornelius Agrippa. His memory is as 
immortal as his arts have made me. All the world has also heard of 
his scholar, who, unawares, raised the foul fiend during his master’s 
absence, and was destroyed by him. The report, true or false, of this 
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accident, was attended with many inconveniences to the renowned 
philosopher. All his scholars at once deserted him—his servants 
disappeared. He had no one near him to put coals on his ever- 
burning fires while he slept, or to attend to the changeful colours of 
his medicines while he studied. Experiment after experiment failed, 
because one pair of hands was insufficient to complete them: the 
dark spirits laughed at him for not being able to retain a single 
mortal in his service. 

I was then very young—very poor—and very much in love. I 
had been for about a year the pupil of Cornelius, though I was 
absent when this accident took place. On my return, my friends 
implored me not to return to the alchymist’s abode. I trembled as I 
listened to the dire tale they told; I required no second warning; and 
when Cornelius came and offered me a purse of gold if I would 
remain under his roof, I felt as if Satan himself tempted me. My 
teeth chattered—my hair stood on end;—I ran off as fast as my 
trembling knees would permit. 

My failing steps were directed whither for two years they had 
every evening been attracted,—a gently bubbling spring of pure 
living water, beside which lingered a dark-haired girl, whose 
beaming eyes were fixed on the path I was accustomed each night to 
tread. I cannot remember the hour when I did not love Bertha; we 
had been neighbours and playmates from infancy,—her parents, like 
mine, were of humble life, yet respectable——our attachment had 
been a source of pleasure to them. In an evil hour, a malignant fever 
carried off both her father and mother, and Bertha became an 
orphan. She would have found a home beneath my paternal roof, 
but, unfortunately, the old lady of the near castle, rich, childless, and 
solitary, declared her intention to adopt her. Henceforth Bertha was 
clad in silk—inhabited a marble palace—and was looked on as 
being highly favoured by fortune. But in her new situation among 
her new associates, Bertha remained true to the friend of her 
humbler days; she often visited the cottage of my father, and when 
forbidden to go thither, she would stray towards the neighbouring 
wood, and meet me beside its shady fountain. 

She often declared that she owed no duty to her new protectress 
equal in sanctity to that which bound us. Yet still I was too poor to 
marry, and she grew weary of being tormented on my account. She 
had a haughty but an impatient spirit, and grew angry at the 
obstacles that prevented our union. We met now after an absence, 
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and she had been sorely beset while I was away; she complained 
bitterly, and almost reproached me for being poor. I replied hastily, 

“I am honest, if I am poor!—were I not, I might soon become 
rich!” 

This exclamation produced a thousand questions. I feared to 
shock her by owning the truth, but she drew it from me; and then, 
casting a look of disdain on me, she said,— 

“You pretend to love, and you fear to face the Devil for my 
sake!” 

I protested that I had only dreaded to offend her;—while she 
dwelt on the magnitude of the reward that I should receive. Thus 
encouraged—shamed by her—led on by love and hope, laughing at 
my late fears, with quick steps and a light heart, I returned to accept 
the offers of the alchymist, and was instantly installed in my office. 

A year passed away. I became possessed of no insignificant sum 
of money. Custom had banished my fears. In spite of the most 
painful vigilance, I had never detected the trace of a cloven foot; nor 
was the studious silence of our abode ever disturbed by demoniac 
howls. I still continued my stolen interviews with Bertha, and Hope 
dawned on me—Hope—but not perfect joy; for Bertha fancied that 
love and security were enemies, and her pleasure was to divide 
them in my bosom. Though true of heart, she was somewhat of a 
coquette in manner; and I was jealous as a Turk. She slighted me in a 
thousand ways, yet would never acknowledge herself to be in the 
wrong. She would drive me mad with anger, and then force me to 
beg her pardon. Sometimes she fancied that I was not sufficiently 
submissive, and then she had some story of a rival, favoured by her 
protectress. She was surrounded by silk-clad youths—the rich and 
gay. What chance had the sad-robed scholar of Cornelius compared 
with these? 

On one occasion, the philosopher made such large demands 
upon my time, that I was unable to meet her as I was wont. He was 
engaged in some mighty work, and I was forced to remain, day and 
night, feeding his furnaces and watching his chemical preparations. 
Bertha waited for me in vain at the fountain. Her haughty spirit 
fired at this neglect; and when at last I stole out during the few short 
minutes allotted to me for slumber, and hoped to be consoled by 
her, she received me with disdain, dismissed me in scorn, and 
vowed that any man should possess her hand rather than he who 
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could not be in two places at once for her sake. She would be 
revenged! And truly she was. In my dingy retreat I heard that she 
had been hunting, attended by Albert Hoffer. Albert Hoffer was 
favoured by her protectress; and the three passed in cavalcade 
before my smoky window. Methought that they mentioned my 
name; it was followed by a laugh of derision, as her dark eyes 
glanced contemptuously towards my abode. 

Jealousy, with all its venom and all its misery, entered my breast. 
Now J shed a torrent of tears, to think that I should never call her 
mine; and, anon, I imprecated a thousand curses on her inconstancy. 
Yet, still I must stir the fires of the alchymist, still attend on the 
changes of his unintelligible medicines. 

Cornelius had watched for three days and nights, nor closed his 
eyes. The progress of his alembics was slower than he expected: in 
spite of his anxiety, sleep weighed upon his eyelids. Again and 
again he threw off drowsiness with more than human energy; again 
and again it stole away his senses. He eyed his crucibles wistfully. 
“Not ready yet,” he murmured; “will another night pass before the 
work is accomplished? Winzy, you are vigilant—you are faithful— 
you have slept, my boy—you slept last night. Look at that glass 
vessel. The liquid it contains is of a soft rose-colour: the moment it 
begins to change its hue, awaken me—till then I may close my eyes. 
First, it will turn white, and then emit golden flashes; but wait not 
till then; when the rose-colour fades, rouse me.” I scarcely heard the 
last words, muttered, as they were, in sleep. Even then he did not 
quite yield to nature. “Winzy, my boy,” he again said, “do not touch 
the vessel—do not put it to your lips; it is a philter—a philter to cure 
love; you would not cease to love your Bertha—beware to drink!” 

And he slept. His venerable head sunk on his breast, and I scarce 
heard his regular breathing. For a few minutes I watched the vessel 
—the rosy hue of the liquid remained unchanged. Then my 
thoughts wandered—they visited the fountain, and dwelt on a 
thousand charming scenes never to be renewed—never! Serpents 
and adders were in my heart as the word “Never!” half formed itself 
on my lips. False girl!—false and cruel! Never more would she smile 
on me as that evening she smiled on Albert. Worthless, detested 
woman! I would not remain unrevenged—she should see Albert 
expire at her feet—she should die beneath my vengeance. She had 
smiled in disdain and triumph—she knew my wretchedness and 
her power. Yet what power had she?—the power of exciting my hate 
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—my utter scorn—my—oh, all but indifference! Could I attain that 
—could I regard her with careless eyes, transferring my rejected 
love to one fairer and more true, that were indeed a victory! 

A bright flash darted before my eyes. I had forgotten the 
medicine of the adept; I gazed on it with wonder: flashes of 
admirable beauty, more bright than those which the diamond emits 
when the sun’s rays are on it, glanced from the surface of the liquid; 
an odour the most fragrant and grateful stole over my sense; the 
vessel seemed one globe of living radiance, lovely to the eye, and 
most inviting to the taste. The first thought, instinctively inspired by 
the grosser sense, was, I will—I must drink. I raised the vessel to my 
lips. “It will cure me of love—of torture!” Already I had quaffed half 
of the most delicious liquor ever tasted by the palate of man, when 
the philosopher stirred. I started—I dropped the glass—the fluid 
flamed and glanced along the floor, while I felt Cornelius’s gripe at 
my throat, as he shrieked aloud, “Wretch! you have destroyed the 
labour of my life!” 

The philosopher was totally unaware that I had drunk any 
portion of his drug. His idea was, and I gave a tacit assent to it, that 
I had raised the vessel from curiosity, and that, frighted at its 
brightness, and the flashes of intense light it gave forth, I had let it 
fall. I never undeceived him. The fire of the medicine was quenched 
—the fragrance died away—he grew calm, as a philosopher should 
under the heaviest trials, and dismissed me to rest. 

I will not attempt to describe the sleep of glory and bliss which 
bathed my soul in paradise during the remaining hours of that 
memorable night. Words would be faint and shallow types of my 
enjoyment, or of the gladness that possessed my bosom when I 
woke. I trod air—my thoughts were in heaven. Earth appeared 
heaven, and my inheritance upon it was to be one trance of delight. 
“This it is to be cured of love,” I thought; “I will see Bertha this day, 
and she will find her lover cold and regardless; too happy to be 
disdainful, yet how utterly indifferent to her!” 

The hours danced away. The philosopher, secure that he had 
once succeeded, and believing that he might again, began to concoct 
the same medicine once more. He was shut up with his books and 
drugs, and I had a holiday. I dressed myself with care; I looked in an 
old but polished shield, which served me for a mirror; methought 
my good looks had wonderfully improved. I hurried beyond the 
precincts of the town, joy in my soul, the beauty of heaven and earth 
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around me. I turned my steps towards the castle—I could look on its 
lofty turrets with lightness of heart, for I was cured of love. My 
Bertha saw me afar off, as I came up the avenue. I know not what 
sudden impulse animated her bosom, but at the sight, she sprung 
with a light fawn-like bound down the marble steps, and was 
hastening towards me. But I had been perceived by another person. 
The old high-born hag, who called herself her protectress, and was 
her tyrant, had seen me also; she hobbled, panting, up the terrace; a 
page, as ugly as herself, held up her train, and fanned her as she 
hurried along, and stopped my fair girl with a “How, now, my bold 
mistress? whither so fast? Back to your cage—hawks are abroad!” 

Bertha clasped her hands—her eyes were still bent on my 
approaching figure. I saw the contest. How I abhorred the old crone 
who checked the kind impulses of my Bertha’s softening heart. 
Hitherto, respect for her rank had caused me to avoid the lady of the 
castle; now I disdained such trivial considerations. I was cured of 
love, and lifted above all human fears; I hastened forwards, and 
soon reached the terrace. How lovely Bertha looked! her eyes 
flashing fire, her cheeks glowing with impatience and anger, she 
was a thousand times more graceful and charming than ever. I no 
longer loved—Oh no! I adored—worshipped—idolized her! 

She had that morning been persecuted, with more than usual 
vehemence, to consent to an immediate marriage with my rival. She 
was reproached with the encouragement that she had shown him— 
she was threatened with being turned out of doors with disgrace 
and shame. Her proud spirit rose in arms at the threat; but when she 
remembered the scorn that she had heaped upon me, and how, 
perhaps, she had thus lost one whom she now regarded as her only 
friend, she wept with remorse and rage. At that moment I appeared. 
“Oh, Winzy!” she exclaimed, “take me to your mother’s cot; swiftly 
let me leave the detested luxuries and wretchedness of this noble 
dwelling—take me to poverty and happiness.” 

I clasped her in my arms with transport. The old dame was 
speechless with fury, and broke forth into invective only when we 
were far on our road to my natal cottage. My mother received the 
fair fugitive, escaped from a gilt cage to nature and liberty, with 
tenderness and joy; my father, who loved her, welcomed her 
heartily; it was a day of rejoicing, which did not need the addition of 
the celestial potion of the alchymist to steep me in delight. 

Soon after this eventful day, I became the husband of Bertha. I 
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ceased to be the scholar of Cornelius, but I continued his friend. I 
always felt grateful to him for having, unawares, procured me that 
delicious draught of a divine elixir, which, instead of curing me of 
love (sad cure! solitary and joyless remedy for evils which seem 
blessings to the memory), had inspired me with courage and 
resolution, thus winning for me an inestimable treasure in my 
Bertha. 

I often called to mind that period of trance-like inebriation with 
wonder. The drink of Cornelius had not fulfilled the task for which 
he affirmed that it had been prepared, but its effects were more 
potent and blissful than words can express. They had faded by 
degrees, yet they lingered long—and painted life in hues of 
splendour. Bertha often wondered at my lightness of heart and 
unaccustomed gaiety; for, before, I had been rather serious, or even 
sad, in my disposition. She loved me the better for my cheerful 
temper, and our days were winged by joy. 

Five years afterwards I was suddenly summoned to the bedside 
of the dying Cornelius. He had sent for me in haste, conjuring my 
instant presence. I found him stretched on his pallet, enfeebled even 
to death; all of life that yet remained animated his piercing eyes, and 
they were fixed on a glass vessel, full of a roseate liquid. 

“Behold,” he said, in a broken and inward voice, “the vanity of 
human wishes! a second time my hopes are about to be crowned, a 
second time they are destroyed. Look at that liquor—you remember 
five years ago I had prepared the same, with the same success;— 
then, as now, my thirsting lips expected to taste the immortal elixir 
—you dashed it from me! and at present it is too late.” 

He spoke with difficulty, and fell back on his pillow. I could not 
help saying,— 

“How, revered master, can a cure for love restore you to life?” 

A faint smile gleamed across his face as I listened earnestly to his 
scarcely intelligible answer. 

“A cure for love and for all things—the Elixir of Immortality. Ah! 
if now I might drink, I should live for ever!” 

As he spoke, a golden flash gleamed from the fluid; a well- 
remembered fragrance stole over the air; he raised himself, all weak 
as he was—strength seemed miraculously to re-enter his frame—he 
stretched forth his hand—a loud explosion startled me—a ray of fire 
shot up from the elixir, and the glass vessel which contained it was 
shivered to atoms! I turned my eyes towards the philosopher; he 
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had fallen back—his eyes were glassy—his features rigid—he was 
dead! 

But I lived, and was to live for ever! So said the unfortunate 
alchymist, and for a few days I believed his words. I remembered 
the glorious intoxication that had followed my stolen draught. I 
reflected on the change I had felt in my frame—in my soul. The 
bounding elasticity of the one—the buoyant lightness of the other. I 
surveyed myself in a mirror, and could perceive no change in my 
features during the space of the five years which had elapsed. I 
remembered the radiant hues and grateful scent of that delicious 
beverage—worthy the gift it was capable of bestowing—I was, 
then, IMMORTAL! 

A few days after I laughed at my credulity. The old proverb, that 
“a prophet is least regarded in his own country,” was true with 
respect to me and my defunct master. I loved him as a man—I 
respected him as a sage—but I derided the notion that he could 
command the powers of darkness, and laughed at the superstitious 
fears with which he was regarded by the vulgar. He was a wise 
philosopher, but had no acquaintance with any spirits but those clad 
in flesh and blood. His science was simply human; and human 
science, I soon persuaded myself, could never conquer nature’s laws 
so far as to imprison the soul for ever within its carnal habitation. 
Cornelius had brewed a soul-refreshing drink—more inebriating 
than wine—sweeter and more fragrant than any fruit: it possessed 
probably strong medicinal powers, imparting gladness to the heart 
and vigour to the limbs; but its effects would wear out; already were 
they diminished in my frame. I was a lucky fellow to have quaffed 
health and joyous spirits, and perhaps long life, at my master’s 
hands; but my good fortune ended there: longevity was far different 
from immortality. 

I continued to entertain this belief for many years. Sometimes a 
thought stole across me—Was the alchymist indeed deceived? But 
my habitual credence was, that I should meet the fate of all the 
children of Adam at my appointed time—a little late, but still at a 
natural age. Yet it was certain that I retained a wonderfully youthful 
look. I was laughed at for my vanity in consulting the mirror so 
often, but I consulted it in vain—my brow was untrenched—my 
cheeks—my eyes—my whole person continued as untarnished as in 
my twentieth year. 

I was troubled. I looked at the faded beauty of Bertha—I seemed 
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more like her son. By degrees our neighbours began to make similar 
observations, and I found at last that I went by the name of the 
Scholar bewitched. Bertha herself grew uneasy. She became jealous 
and peevish, and at length she began to question me. We had no 
children; we were all in all to each other; and though, as she grew 
older, her vivacious spirit became a little allied to ill-temper, and her 
beauty sadly diminished, I cherished her in my heart as the mistress 
I had idolized, the wife I had sought and won with such perfect 
love. 

At last our situation became intolerable: Bertha was fifty—I 
twenty years of age. I had, in very shame, in some measure adopted 
the habits of a more advanced age; I no longer mingled in the dance 
among the young and gay, but my heart bounded along with them 
while I restrained my feet; and a sorry figure I cut among the 
Nestors of our village. But before the time I mention, things were 
altered—we were universally shunned; we were—at least, I was— 
reported to have kept up an iniquitous acquaintance with some of 
my former master’s supposed friends. Poor Bertha was pitied, but 
deserted. I was regarded with horror and detestation. 

What was to be done? we sat by our winter fire—poverty had 
made itself felt, for none would buy the produce of my farm; and 
often I had been forced to journey twenty miles, to some place 
where I was not known, to dispose of our property. It is true, we had 
saved something for an evil day—that day was come. 

We sat by our lone fireside—the old-hearted youth and his 
antiquated wife. Again Bertha insisted on knowing the truth; she 
recapitulated all she had ever heard said about me, and added her 
own observations. She conjured me to cast off the spell; she 
described how much more comely grey hairs were than my chestnut 
locks; she descanted on the reverence and respect due to age—how 
preferable to the slight regard paid to mere children: could I imagine 
that the despicable gifts of youth and good looks outweighed 
disgrace, hatred, and scorn? Nay, in the end I should be burnt as a 
dealer in the black art, while she, to whom I had not deigned to 
communicate any portion of my good fortune, might be stoned as 
my accomplice. At length she insinuated that I must share my secret 
with her, and bestow on her like benefits to those I myself enjoyed, 
or she would denounce me—and then she burst into tears. 

Thus beset, methought it was the best way to tell the truth. I 
revealed it as tenderly as I could, and spoke only of a very long life, 
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not of immortality—which representation, indeed, coincided best 
with my own ideas. When I ended, I rose and said,— 

“And now, my Bertha, will you denounce the lover of your 
youth?—You will not, I know. But it is too hard, my poor wife, that 
you should suffer from my ill-luck and the accursed arts of 
Cornelius. I will leave you—you have wealth enough, and friends 
will return in my absence. I will go; young as I seem, and strong as I 
am, I can work and gain my bread among strangers, unsuspected 
and unknown. I loved you in youth; God is my witness that I would 
not desert you in age, but that your safety and happiness require it.” 

I took my cap and moved towards the door; in a moment 
Bertha’s arms were round my neck, and her lips were pressed to 
mine. “No, my husband, my Winzy,” she said, “you shall not go 
alone—take me with you; we will remove from this place, and, as 
you say, among strangers we shall be unsuspected and safe. I am 
not so very old as quite to shame you, my Winzy; and I daresay the 
charm will soon wear off, and, with the blessing of God, you will 
become more elderly-looking, as is fitting; you shall not leave me.” 

I returned the good soul’s embrace heartily. “I will not, my 
Bertha; but for your sake I had not thought of such a thing. I will be 
your true, faithful husband while you are spared to me, and do my 
duty by you to the last.” 

The next day we prepared secretly for our emigration. We were 
obliged to make great pecuniary sacrifices—it could not be helped. 
We realized a sum sufficient, at least, to maintain us while Bertha 
lived; and, without saying adieu to any one, quitted our native 
country to take refuge in a remote part of western France. 

It was a cruel thing to transport poor Bertha from her native 
village, and the friends of her youth, to a new country, new 
language, new customs. The strange secret of my destiny rendered 
this removal immaterial to me; but I compassionated her deeply, 
and was glad to perceive that she found compensation for her 
misfortunes in a variety of little ridiculous circumstances. Away 
from all tell-tale chroniclers, she sought to decrease the apparent 
disparity of our ages by a thousand feminine arts—rouge, youthful 
dress, and assumed juvenility of manner. I could not be angry. Did 
not I myself wear a mask? Why quarrel with hers, because it was 
less successful? I grieved deeply when I remembered that this was 
my Bertha, whom I had loved so fondly, and won with such 
transport—the dark-eyed, dark-haired girl, with smiles of 
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enchanting archness and a step like a fawn—this mincing, 
simpering, jealous old woman. I should have revered her grey locks 
and withered cheeks; but thus!—It was my work, I knew; but I did 
not the less deplore this type of human weakness. 

Her jealousy never slept. Her chief occupation was to discover 
that, in spite of outward appearances, I was myself growing old. I 
verily believe that the poor soul loved me truly in her heart, but 
never had woman so tormenting a mode of displaying fondness. 
She would discern wrinkles in my face and decrepitude in my walk, 
while I bounded along in youthful vigour, the youngest looking of 
twenty youths. I never dared address another woman. On one 
occasion, fancying that the belle of the village regarded me with 
favouring eyes, she brought me a grey wig. Her constant discourse 
among her acquaintances was, that though I looked so young, there 
was ruin at work within my frame; and she affirmed that the worst 
symptom about me was my apparent health. My youth was a 
disease, she said, and I ought at all times to prepare, if not for a 
sudden and awful death, at least to awake some morning white- 
headed and bowed down with all the marks of advanced years. I let 
her talk—I often joined in her conjectures. Her warnings chimed in 
with my never-ceasing speculations concerning my state, and I took 
an earnest, though painful, interest in listening to all that her quick 
wit and excited imagination could say on the subject. 

Why dwell on these minute circumstances? We lived on for 
many long years. Bertha became bedrid and paralytic; I nursed her 
as a mother might a child. She grew peevish, and still harped upon 
one string—of how long I should survive her. It has ever been a 
source of consolation to me, that I performed my duty scrupulously 
towards her. She had been mine in youth, she was mine in age; and 
at last, when I heaped the sod over her corpse, I wept to feel that I 
had lost all that really bound me to humanity. 

Since then how many have been my cares and woes, how few 
and empty my enjoyments! I pause here in my history—I will 
pursue it no further. A sailor without rudder or compass, tossed on 
a stormy sea—a traveller lost on a widespread heath, without 
landmark or stone to guide him—such have I been: more lost, more 
hopeless than either. A nearing ship, a gleam from some far cot, may 
save them; but I have no beacon except the hope of death. 

Death! mysterious, ill-visaged friend of weak humanity! Why 
alone of all mortals have you cast me from your sheltering fold? Oh, 
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for the peace of the grave! the deep silence of the iron-bound tomb! 
that thought would cease to work in my brain, and my heart beat no 
more with emotions varied only by new forms of sadness! 

Am | immortal? I return to my first question. In the first place, is 
it not more probable that the beverage of the alchymist was fraught 
rather with longevity than eternal life? Such is my hope. And then 
be it remembered, that I only drank half of the potion prepared by 
him. Was not the whole necessary to complete the charm? To have 
drained half the Elixir of Immortality is but to be half-immortal— 
my For-ever is thus truncated and null. 

But again, who shall number the years of the half of eternity? I 
often try to imagine by what rule the infinite may be divided. 
Sometimes I fancy age advancing upon me. One grey hair I have 
found. Fool! do I lament? Yes, the fear of age and death often creeps 
coldly into my heart; and the more I live, the more I dread death, 
even while I abhor life. Such an enigma is man—born to perish— 
when he wars, as I do, against the established laws of his nature. 

But for this anomaly of feeling surely I might die: the medicine 
of the alchymist would not be proof against fire—sword—and the 
strangling waters. I have gazed upon the blue depths of many a 
placid lake, and the tumultuous rushing of many a mighty river, 
and have said, peace inhabits those waters; yet I have turned my 
steps away, to live yet another day. I have asked myself, whether 
suicide would be a crime in one to whom thus only the portals of 
the other world could be opened. I have done all, except presenting 
myself as a soldier or duellist, an object of destruction to my— 
no, not my fellow-mortals, and therefore I have shrunk away. They 
are not my fellows. The inextinguishable power of life in my frame, 
and their ephemeral existence, places us wide as the poles asunder. I 
could not raise a hand against the meanest or the most powerful 
among them. 

Thus I have lived on for many a year—alone, and weary of 
myself—desirous of death, yet never dying—a mortal immortal. 
Neither ambition nor avarice can enter my mind, and the ardent 
love that gnaws at my heart, never to be returned—never to find an 
equal on which to expend itself—lives there only to torment me. 

This very day I conceived a design by which I may end all— 
without self-slaughter, without making another man a Cain—an 
expedition, which mortal frame can never survive, even endued 
with the youth and strength that inhabits mine. Thus I shall put my 
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immortality to the test, and rest for ever—or return, the wonder and 
benefactor of the human species. 

Before I go, a miserable vanity has caused me to pen these pages. 
I would not die, and leave no name behind. Three centuries have 
passed since I quaffed the fatal beverage; another year shall not 
elapse before, encountering gigantic dangers—warring with the 
powers of frost in their home—beset by famine, toil, and tempest—I 
yield this body, too tenacious a cage for a soul which thirsts for 
freedom, to the destructive elements of air and water; or, if I survive, 
my name shall be recorded as one of the most famous among the 
sons of men; and, my task achieved, I shall adopt more resolute 
means, and, by scattering and annihilating the atoms that compose 
my frame, set at liberty the life imprisoned within, and so cruelly 
prevented from soaring from this dim earth to a sphere more 
congenial to its immortal essence. 
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TRANSFORMATION 


“Forthwith this frame of mine was wrench'd 
With a woful agony, 

Which forced me to begin my tale, 

And then it set me free. 

“Since then, at an uncertain hour, 

That agony returns; 

And till my ghastly tale is told 

This heart within me burns.” 


— COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT 
MARINER. 


have heard it said, that, when any strange, supernatural, and 
necromantic adventure has occurred to a human being, that 
being, however desirous he may be to conceal the same, feels at 
certain periods torn up as it were by an intellectual earthquake, and 
is forced to bare the inner depths of his spirit to another. I am a 
witness of the truth of this. I have dearly sworn to myself never to 
reveal to human ears the horrors to which I once, in excess of fiendly 
pride, delivered myself over. The holy man who heard my 
confession, and reconciled me to the Church, is dead. None knows 
that once— 
Why should it not be thus? Why tell a tale of impious tempting 
of Providence, and soul-subduing humiliation? Why? answer me, ye 
who are wise in the secrets of human nature! I only know that so it 
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is; and in spite of strong resolve,—of a pride that too much masters 
me—of shame, and even of fear, so to render myself odious to my 
species,—I must speak. 

Genoa! my birthplace—proud city! looking upon the blue 
Mediterranean—dost thou remember me in my boyhood, when thy 
cliffs and promontories, thy bright sky and gay vineyards, were my 
world? Happy time! when to the young heart the narrow-bounded 
universe, which leaves, by its very limitation, free scope to the 
imagination, enchains our physical energies, and, sole period in our 
lives, innocence and enjoyment are united. Yet, who can look back 
to childhood, and not remember its sorrows and its harrowing 
fears? I was born with the most imperious, haughty, tameless spirit. 
I quailed before my father only; and he, generous and noble, but 
capricious and tyrannical, at once fostered and checked the wild 
impetuosity of my character, making obedience necessary, but 
inspiring no respect for the motives which guided his commands. 
To be a man, free, independent; or, in better words, insolent and 
domineering, was the hope and prayer of my rebel heart. 

My father had one friend, a wealthy Genoese noble, who in a 
political tumult was suddenly sentenced to banishment, and his 
property confiscated. The Marchese Torella went into exile alone. 
Like my father, he was a widower: he had one child, the almost 
infant Juliet, who was left under my father’s guardianship. I should 
certainly have been unkind to the lovely girl, but that I was forced 
by my position to become her protector. A variety of childish 
incidents all tended to one point,—to make Juliet see in me a rock of 
defence; I in her, one who must perish through the soft sensibility of 
her nature too rudely visited, but for my guardian care. We grew up 
together. The opening rose in May was not more sweet than this 
dear girl. An irradiation of beauty was spread over her face. Her 
form, her step, her voice—my heart weeps even now, to think of all 
of relying, gentle, loving, and pure, that she enshrined. When I was 
eleven and Juliet eight years of age, a cousin of mine, much older 
than either—he seemed to us a man—took great notice of my 
playmate; he called her his bride, and asked her to marry him. She 
refused, and he insisted, drawing her unwillingly towards him. 
With the countenance and emotions of a maniac I threw myself on 
him—I strove to draw his sword—I clung to his neck with the 
ferocious resolve to strangle him: he was obliged to call for 
assistance to disengage himself from me. On that night I led Juliet to 
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the chapel of our house: I made her touch the sacred relics—I 
harrowed her child’s heart, and profaned her child’s lips with an 
oath, that she would be mine, and mine only. 

Well, those days passed away. Torella returned in a few years, 
and became wealthier and more prosperous than ever. When I was 
seventeen, my father died; he had been magnificent to prodigality; 
Torella rejoiced that my minority would afford an opportunity for 
repairing my fortunes. Juliet and I had been affianced beside my 
father’s deathbed—Torella was to be a second parent to me. 

I desired to see the world, and I was indulged. I went to 
Florence, to Rome, to Naples; thence I passed to Toulon, and at 
length reached what had long been the bourne of my wishes, Paris. 
There was wild work in Paris then. The poor king, Charles the Sixth, 
now sane, now mad, now a monarch, now an abject slave, was the 
very mockery of humanity. The queen, the dauphin, the Duke of 
Burgundy, alternately friends and foes,—now meeting in prodigal 
feasts, now shedding blood in rivalry,—were blind to the miserable 
state of their country, and the dangers that impended over it, and 
gave themselves wholly up to dissolute enjoyment or savage strife. 
My character still followed me. I was arrogant and self-willed; I 
loved display, and above all, I threw off all control. My young 
friends were eager to foster passions which furnished them with 
pleasures. I was deemed handsome—I was master of every knightly 
accomplishment. I was disconnected with any political party. I grew 
a favourite with all: my presumption and arrogance was pardoned 
in one so young: I became a spoiled child. Who could control me? 
not the letters and advice of Torella—only strong necessity visiting 
me in the abhorred shape of an empty purse. But there were means 
to refill this void. Acre after acre, estate after estate, I sold. My dress, 
my jewels, my horses and their caparisons, were almost unrivalled 
in gorgeous Paris, while the lands of my inheritance passed into 
possession of others. 

The Duke of Orleans was waylaid and murdered by the Duke of 
Burgundy. Fear and terror possessed all Paris. The dauphin and the 
queen shut themselves up; every pleasure was suspended. I grew 
weary of this state of things, and my heart yearned for my 
boyhood’s haunts. I was nearly a beggar, yet still I would go there, 
claim my bride, and rebuild my fortunes. A few happy ventures as a 
merchant would make me rich again. Nevertheless, I would not 
return in humble guise. My last act was to dispose of my remaining 
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estate near Albaro for half its worth, for ready money. Then I 
despatched all kinds of artificers, arras, furniture of regal splendour, 
to fit up the last relic of my inheritance, my palace in Genoa. I 
lingered a little longer yet, ashamed at the part of the prodigal 
returned, which I feared I should play. I sent my horses. One 
matchless Spanish jennet I despatched to my promised bride: its 
caparisons flamed with jewels and cloth of gold. In every part I 
caused to be entwined the initials of Juliet and her Guido. My 
present found favour in hers and in her father’s eyes. 

Still to return a proclaimed spendthrift, the mark of impertinent 
wonder, perhaps of scorn, and to encounter singly the reproaches or 
taunts of my fellow-citizens, was no alluring prospect. As a shield 
between me and censure, I invited some few of the most reckless of 
my comrades to accompany me: thus I went armed against the 
world, hiding a rankling feeling, half fear and half penitence, by 
bravado. 

I arrived in Genova. I trod the pavement of my ancestral palace. 
My proud step was no interpreter of my heart, for I deeply felt that, 
though surrounded by every luxury, I was a beggar. The first step I 
took in claiming Juliet must widely declare me such. I read 
contempt or pity in the looks of all. I fancied that rich and poor, 
young and old, ail regarded me with derision. Torella came not near 
me. No wonder that my second father should expect a son’s 
deference from me in waiting first on him. But, galled and stung by 
a sense of my follies and demerit, I strove to throw the blame on 
others. We kept nightly orgies in Palazzo Carega. To sleepless, 
riotous nights followed listless, supine mornings. At the Ave Maria 
we showed our dainty persons in the streets, scoffing at the sober 
citizens, casting insolent glances on the shrinking women. Juliet was 
not among them-—no, no; if she had been there, shame would have 
driven me away, if love had not brought me to her feet. 

I grew tired of this. Suddenly I paid the Marchese a visit. He was 
at his villa, one among the many which deck the suburb of San 
Pietro d’Arena. It was the month of May, the blossoms of the fruit- 
trees were fading among thick, green foliage; the vines were 
shooting forth; the ground strewed with the fallen olive blooms; the 
firefly was in the myrtle hedge; heaven and earth wore a mantle of 
surpassing beauty. Torella welcomed me kindly, though seriously; 
and even his shade of displeasure soon wore away. Some 
resemblance to my father—some look and tone of youthful 
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ingenuousness, softened the good old man’s heart. He sent for his 
daughter—he presented me to her as her betrothed. The chamber 
became hallowed by a holy light as she entered. Hers was that 
cherub look, those large, soft eyes, full dimpled cheeks, and mouth 
of infantine sweetness, that expresses the rare union of happiness 
and love. Admiration first possessed me; she is mine! was the 
second proud emotion, and my lips curled with haughty triumph. I 
had not been the enfant gdté of the beauties of France not to have 
learnt the art of pleasing the soft heart of woman. If towards men I 
was overbearing, the deference I paid to them was the more in 
contrast. I commenced my courtship by the display of a thousand 
gallantries to Juliet, who, vowed to me from infancy, had never 
admitted the devotion of others; and who, though accustomed to 
expressions of admiration, was uninitiated in the language of lovers. 

For a few days all went well. Torella never alluded to my 
extravagance; he treated me as a favourite son. But the time came, as 
we discussed the preliminaries to my union with his daughter, 
when this fair face of things should be overcast. A contract had been 
drawn up in my father’s lifetime. I had rendered this, in fact, void 
by having squandered the whole of the wealth which was to have 
been shared by Juliet and myself. Torella, in consequence, chose to 
consider this bond as cancelled, and proposed another, in which, 
though the wealth he bestowed was immeasurably increased, there 
were so many restrictions as to the mode of spending it, that I, who 
saw independence only in free career being given to my own 
imperious will, taunted him as taking advantage of my situation, 
and refused utterly to subscribe to his conditions. The old man 
mildly strove to recall me to reason. Roused pride became the tyrant 
of my thought: I listened with indignation—I repelled him with 
disdain. 

‘Juliet, thou art mine! Did we not interchange vows in our 
innocent childhood? Are we not one in the sight of God? and shall 
thy cold-hearted, cold-blooded father divide us? Be generous, my 
love, be just; take not away a gift, last treasure of thy Guido—retract 
not thy vows—let us defy the world, and, setting at nought the 
calculations of age, find in our mutual affection a refuge from every 
ill.” 

Fiend I must have been with such sophistry to endeavour to 
poison that sanctuary of holy thought and tender love. Juliet shrank 
from me affrighted. Her father was the best and kindest of men, and 
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she strove to show me how, in obeying him, every good would 
follow. He would receive my tardy submission with warm affection, 
and generous pardon would follow my repentance;—profitless 
words for a young and gentle daughter to use to a man accustomed 
to make his will law, and to feel in his own heart a despot so terrible 
and stern that he could yield obedience to nought save his own 
imperious desires! My resentment grew with resistance; my wild 
companions were ready to add fuel to the flame. We laid a plan to 
carry off Juliet. At first it appeared to be crowned with success. 
Midway, on our return, we were overtaken by the agonized father 
and his attendants. A conflict ensued. Before the city guard came to 
decide the victory in favour of our antagonists, two of Torella’s 
servitors were dangerously wounded. 

This portion of my history weighs most heavily with me. 
Changed man as I am, I abhor myself in the recollection. May none 
who hear this tale ever have felt as I. A horse driven to fury by a 
rider armed with barbed spurs was not more a slave than I to the 
violent tyranny of my temper. A fiend possessed my soul, irritating 
it to madness. I felt the voice of conscience within me; but if I 
yielded to it for a brief interval, it was only to be a moment after 
torn, as by a whirlwind, away—borne along on the stream of 
desperate rage—the plaything of the storms engendered by pride. I 
was imprisoned, and, at the instance of Torella, set free. Again I 
returned to carry off both him and his child to France, which hapless 
country, then preyed on by freebooters and gangs of lawless 
soldiery, offered a grateful refuge to a criminal like me. Our plots 
were discovered. I was sentenced to banishment; and, as my debts 
were already enormous, my remaining property was put in the 
hands of commissioners for their payment. Torella again offered his 
mediation, requiring only my promise not to renew my abortive 
attempts on himself and his daughter. I spurned his offers, and 
fancied that I triumphed when I was thrust out from Genoa, a 
solitary and penniless exile. My companions were gone: they had 
been dismissed the city some weeks before, and were already in 
France. I was alone—friendless, with neither sword at my side, nor 
ducat in my purse. 

I wandered along the sea-shore, a whirlwind of passion 
possessing and tearing my soul. It was as if a live coal had been set 
burning in my breast. At first I meditated on what I should do. I 
would join a band of freebooters. Revenge!—the word seemed balm 
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to me; I hugged it, caressed it, till, like a serpent, it stung me. Then 
again I would abjure and despise Genoa, that little corner of the 
world. I would return to Paris, where so many of my friends 
swarmed; where my services would be eagerly accepted; where I 
would carve out fortune with my sword, and make my paltry 
birthplace and the false Torella rue the day when they drove me, a 
new Coriolanus, from her walls. I would return to Paris—thus on 
foot—a beggar—and present myself in my poverty to those I had 
formerly entertained sumptuously? There was gall in the mere 
thought of it. 

The reality of things began to dawn upon my mind, bringing 
despair in its train. For several months I had been a prisoner: the 
evils of my dungeon had whipped my soul to madness, but they 
had subdued my corporeal frame. I was weak and wan. Torella had 
used a thousand artifices to administer to my comfort; I had 
detected and scorned them all, and I reaped the harvest of my 
obduracy. What was to be done? Should I crouch before my foe, and 
sue for forgiveness?—Die rather ten thousand deaths!—Never 
should they obtain that victory! Hate—I swore eternal hate! Hate 
from whom?—to whom?—From a wandering outcast—to a mighty 
noble! I and my feelings were nothing to them: already had they 
forgotten one so unworthy. And Juliet!—her angel face and sylph- 
like form gleamed among the clouds of my despair with vain 
beauty; for I had lost her—the glory and flower of the world! 
Another will call her his!—that smile of paradise will bless another! 

Even now my heart fails within me when I recur to this rout of 
grim-visaged ideas. Now subdued almost to tears, now raving in 
my agony, still I wandered along the rocky shore, which grew at 
each step wilder and more desolate. Hanging rocks and hoar 
precipices overlooked the tideless ocean; black caverns yawned; and 
for ever, among the seaworn recesses, murmured and dashed the 
unfruitful waters. Now my way was almost barred by an abrupt 
promontory, now rendered nearly impracticable by fragments fallen 
from the cliff. Evening was at hand, when, seaward, arose, as if on 
the waving of a wizard’s wand, a murky web of clouds, blotting the 
late azure sky, and darkening and disturbing the till now placid 
deep. The clouds had strange, fantastic shapes, and they changed 
and mingled and seemed to be driven about by a mighty spell. The 
waves raised their white crests; the thunder first muttered, then 
roared from across the waste of waters, which took a deep purple 
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dye, flecked with foam. The spot where I stood looked, on one side, 
to the widespread ocean; on the other, it was barred by a rugged 
promontory. Round this cape suddenly came, driven by the wind, a 
vessel. In vain the mariners tried to force a path for her to the open 
sea—the gale drove her on the rocks. It will perish!—all on board 
will perish! Would I were among them! And to my young heart the 
idea of death came for the first time blended with that of joy. It was 
an awful sight to behold that vessel struggling with her fate. Hardly 
could I discern the sailors, but I heard them. It was soon all over! A 
rock, just covered by the tossing waves, and so unperceived, lay in 
wait for its prey. A crash of thunder broke over my head at the 
moment that, with a frightful shock, the vessel dashed upon her 
unseen enemy. In a brief space of time she went to pieces. There I 
stood in safety; and there were my fellow-creatures battling, how 
hopelessly, with annihilation. Methought I saw them struggling— 
too truly did I hear their shrieks, conquering the barking surges in 
their shrill agony. The dark breakers threw hither and thither the 
fragments of the wreck: soon it disappeared. I had been fascinated 
to gaze till the end: at last I sank on my knees—I covered my face 
with my hands. I again looked up; something was floating on the 
billows towards the shore. It neared and neared. Was that a human 
form? It grew more and more distinct; and at last a mighty wave, 
lifting the whole freight, lodged it upon a rock. A human being 
bestriding a sea-chest!—a human being! Yet was it one? Surely never 
such had existed before—a misshapen dwarf, with squinting eyes, 
distorted features, and body deformed, till it became a horror to 
behold. My blood, lately warming towards a fellow-being so 
snatched from a watery tomb, froze in my heart. The dwarf got off 
his chest; he tossed his straight, struggling hair from his odious 
visage. 

“By St. Beelzebub!” he exclaimed, “I have been well bested.” He 
looked round and saw me. “Oh, by the fiend! here is another ally of 
the mighty One. To what saint did you offer prayers, friend—if not 
to mine? Yet I remember you not on board.” 

I shrank from the monster and _ his blasphemy. Again he 
questioned me, and I muttered some inaudible reply. He continued: 

“Your voice is drowned by this dissonant roar. What a noise the 
big ocean makes! Schoolboys bursting from their prison are not 
louder than these waves set free to play. They disturb me. I will no 
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more of their ill-timed brawling. Silence, hoary One!—Winds, 
avaunt!—to your homes!—Clouds, fly to the antipodes, and leave 
our heaven clear!” 

As he spoke, he stretched out his two long, lank arms, that 
looked like spider’s claws, and seemed to embrace with them the 
expanse before him. Was it a miracle? The clouds became broken 
and fled; the azure sky first peeped out, and then was spread a calm 
field of blue above us; the stormy gale was exchanged to the softly 
breathing west; the sea grew calm; the waves dwindled to riplets. 

“T like obedience even in these stupid elements,” said the dwarf. 
“How much more in the tameless mind of man! It was a well-got-up 
storm, you must allow—and all of my own making.” 

It was tempting Providence to interchange talk with this 
magician. But Power, in all its shapes, is respected by man. Awe, 
curiosity, a clinging fascination, drew me towards him. 

“Come, don’t be frightened, friend,” said the wretch: “I am 
good-humoured when pleased; and something does please me in 
your well-proportioned body and handsome face, though you look 
a little woe-begone. You have suffered a land—I, a sea wreck. 
Perhaps I can allay the tempest of your fortunes as I did my own. 
Shall we be friends?”—And he held out his hand; I could not touch 
it. “Well, then, companions—that will do as well. And now, while I 
rest after the buffeting I underwent just now, tell me why, young 
and gallant as you seem, you wander thus alone and downcast on 
this wild sea-shore.” 

The voice of the wretch was screeching and horrid, and his 
contortions as he spoke were frightful to behold. Yet he did gain a 
kind of influence over me, which I could not master, and I told him 
my tale. When it was ended, he laughed long and loud: the rocks 
echoed back the sound: hell seemed yelling around me. 

“Oh, thou cousin of Lucifer!” said he; “so thou too hast fallen 
through thy pride; and, though bright as the son of Morning, thou 
art ready to give up thy good looks, thy bride, and thy well-being, 
rather than submit thee to the tyranny of good. I honour thy choice, 
by my soul!—So thou hast fled, and yield the day; and mean to 
starve on these rocks, and to let the birds peck out thy dead eyes, 
while thy enemy and thy betrothed rejoice in thy ruin. Thy pride is 
strangely akin to humility, methinks.” 

As he spoke, a thousand fanged thoughts stung me to the heart. 

“What would you that I should do?” I cried. 
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“I!—Oh, nothing, but lie down and say your prayers before you 
die. But, were I you, I know the deed that should be done.” 

I drew near him. His supernatural powers made him an oracle in 
my eyes; yet a strange unearthly thrill quivered through my frame 
as I said, “Speak!—teach me—what act do you advise?” 

“Revenge thyself, man!—humble thy enemies!—set thy foot on 
the old man’s neck, and possess thyself of his daughter!” 

“To the east and west I turn,” cried I, “and see no means! Had I 
gold, much could I achieve; but, poor and single, I am powerless.” 

The dwarf had been seated on his chest as he listened to my 
story. Now he got off; he touched a spring; it flew open! What a 
mine of wealth—of blazing jewels, beaming gold, and pale silver— 
was displayed therein. A mad desire to possess this treasure was 
born within me. 

“Doubtless,” I said, “one so powerful as you could do all 
things.” 

“Nay,” said the monster humbly, “I am less omnipotent than I 
seem. Some things I possess which you may covet; but I would give 
them all for a small share, or even for a loan of what is yours.” 

“My possessions are at your service,” I replied bitterly—“my 
poverty, my exile, my disgrace—I make a free gift of them all.” 

“Good! I thank you. Add one other thing to your gift, and my 
treasure is yours.” 

“As nothing is my sole inheritance, what besides nothing would 
you have?” 

“Your comely face and well-made limbs.” 

I shivered. Would this all-powerful monster murder me? I had 
no dagger. I forgot to pray—but I grew pale. 

“T ask for a loan, not a gift,” said the frightful thing: “lend me 
your body for three days—you shall have mine to cage your soul 
the while, and, in payment, my chest. What Say you to the bargain? 
—Three short days.” 

We are told that it is dangerous to hold unlawful talk; and well 
do I prove the same. Tamely written down, it may seem incredible 
that I should lend any ear to this proposition; but, in spite of his 
unnatural ugliness, there was something fascinating in a being 
whose voice could govern earth, air, and sea. I felt a keen desire to 
comply; for with that chest I could command the worlds. My only 
hesitation resulted from a fear that he would not be true to his 
bargain. Then, I thought, I shall soon die here on these lonely sands, 
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and the limbs he covets will be mine no more:—it is worth the 
chance. And, besides, I knew that, by all the rules of art-magic, there 
were formula and oaths which none of its practisers dared break. I 
hesitated to reply; and he went on, now displaying his wealth, now 
speaking of the petty price he demanded, till it seemed madness to 
refuse. Thus is it;—place our bark in the current of the stream, and 
down, over fall and cataract it is hurried; give up our conduct to the 
wild torrent of passion, and we are away, we know not whither. 

He swore many an oath, and I adjured him by many a sacred 
name; till I saw this wonder of power, this ruler of the elements, 
shiver like an autumn leaf before my words; and as if the spirit 
spake unwillingly and perforce within him, at last, he, with broken 
voice, revealed the spell whereby he might be obliged, did he wish 
to play me false, to render up the unlawful spoil. Our warm life- 
blood must mingle to make and to mar the charm. 

Enough of this unholy theme. I was persuaded—the thing was 
done. The morrow dawned upon me as I lay upon the shingles, and 
I knew not my own shadow as it fell from me. I felt myself changed 
to a shape of horror, and cursed my easy faith and blind credulity. 
The chest was there—there the gold and precious stones for which I 
had sold the frame of flesh which nature had given me. The sight a 
little stilled my emotions: three days would soon be gone. 

They did pass. The dwarf had supplied me with a plenteous 
store of food. At first I could hardly walk, so strange and out of joint 
were all my limbs; and my voice—it was that of the fiend. But I kept 
silent, and turned my face to the sun, that I might not see my 
shadow, and counted the hours, and ruminated on my future 
conduct. To bring Torella to my feet—to possess my Juliet in spite of 
him—all this my wealth could easily achieve. During dark night I 
slept, and dreamt of the accomplishment of my desires. Two suns 
had set—the third dawned. I was agitated, fearful. Oh expectation, 
what a frightful thing art thou, when kindled more by fear than 
hope! How dost thou twist thyself round the heart, torturing its 
pulsations! How dost thou dart unknown pangs all through our 
feeble mechanism, now seeming to shiver us like broken glass, to 
nothingness—now giving us a fresh strength, which can do nothing, 
and so torments us by a sensation, such as the strong man must feel 
who cannot break his fetters, though they bend in his grasp. Slowly 
paced the bright, bright orb up the eastern sky; long it lingered in 
the zenith, and still more slowly wandered down the west: it 
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touched the horizon’s verge—it was lost! Its glories were on the 
summits of the cliff—they grew dun and grey. The evening star 
shone bright. He will soon be here. 

He came not!—By the living heavens, he came not!—and night 
dragged out its weary length, and, in its decaying age, “day began 
to grizzle its dark hair;’ and the sun rose again on the most 
miserable wretch that ever upbraided its light. Three days thus I 
passed. The jewels and the gold—oh, how I abhorred them! 

Well, well—I will not blacken these pages with demoniac 
ravings. All too terrible were the thoughts, the raging tumult of 
ideas that filled my soul. At the end of that time I slept; I had not 
before since the third sunset; and I dreamt that I was at Juliet’s feet, 
and she smiled, and then she shrieked—for she saw my 
transformation—and again she smiled, for still her beautiful lover 
knelt before her. But it was not I—it was he, the fiend, arrayed in my 
limbs, speaking with my voice, winning her with my looks of love. I 
strove to warn her, but my tongue refused its office; I strove to tear 
him from her, but I was rooted to the ground—I awoke with the 
agony. There were the solitary hoar precipices—there the plashing 
sea, the quiet strand, and the blue sky over all. What did it mean? 
was my dream but a mirror of the truth? was he wooing and 
winning my betrothed? I would on the instant back to Genoa—but I 
was banished. I laughed—the dwarf’s yell burst from my lips 
—I banished! Oh no! they had not exiled the foul limbs I wore; I 
might with these enter, without fear of incurring the threatened 
penalty of death, my own, my native city. 

I began to walk towards Genoa. I was somewhat accustomed to 
my distorted limbs; none were ever so ill-adapted for a 
straightforward movement; it was with infinite difficulty that I 
proceeded. Then, too, I desired to avoid all the hamlets strewed here 
and there on the sea-beach, for I was unwilling to make a display of 
my hideousness. I was not quite sure that, if seen, the mere boys 
would not stone me to death as I passed, for a monster; some 
ungentle salutations I did receive from the few peasants or 
fishermen I chanced to meet. But it was dark night before I 
approached Genoa. The weather was so balmy and sweet that it 
struck me that the Marchese and his daughter would very probably 
have quitted the city for their country retreat. It was from Villa 
Torella that I had attempted to carry off Juliet; I had spent many an 
hour reconnoitring the spot, and knew each inch of ground in its 
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vicinity. It was beautifully situated, embosomed in trees, on the 
margin of a stream. As I drew near, it became evident that my 
conjecture was right; nay, moreover, that the hours were being then 
devoted to feasting and merriment. For the house was lighted up; 
strains of soft and gay music were wafted towards me by the breeze. 
My heart sank within me. Such was the generous kindness of 
Torella’s heart that I felt sure that he would not have indulged in 
public manifestations of rejoicing just after my unfortunate 
banishment, but for a cause I dared not dwell upon. 

The country people were all alive and flocking about; it became 
necessary that I should conceal myself; and yet I longed to address 
some one, or to hear others discourse, or in any way to gain 
intelligence of what was really going on. At length, entering the 
walks that were in immediate vicinity to the mansion, I found one 
dark enough to veil my excessive frightfulness; and yet others as 
well as I were loitering in its shade. I soon gathered all I wanted to 
know—all that first made my very heart die with horror, and then 
boil with indignation. To-morrow Juliet was to be given to the 
penitent, reformed, beloved Guido—to-morrow my bride was to 
pledge her vows to a fiend from hell! And I did this!—my accursed 
pride—my demoniac violence and wicked self-idolatry had caused 
this act. For if I had acted as the wretch who had stolen my form 
had acted—if, with a mien at once yielding and dignified, I had 
presented myself to Torella, saying, I have done wrong, forgive me; I 
am unworthy of your angel-child, but permit me to claim her 
hereafter, when my altered conduct shall manifest that I abjure my 
vices, and endeavour to become in some sort worthy of her. I go to 
serve against the infidels; and when my zeal for religion and my 
true penitence for the past shall appear to you to cancel my crimes, 
permit me again to call myself your son. Thus had he spoken; and 
the penitent was welcomed even as the prodigal son of Scripture: 
the fatted calf was killed for him; and he, still pursuing the same 
path, displayed such open-hearted regret for his follies, so humble a 
concession of all his rights, and so ardent a resolve to reacquire them 
by a life of contrition and virtue, that he quickly conquered the kind 
old man; and full pardon, and the gift of his lovely child, followed 
in swift succession. 

Oh, had an angel from Paradise whispered to me to act thus! But 
now, what would be the innocent Juliet’s fate? Would God permit 
the foul union—or, some prodigy destroying it, link the 
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dishonoured name of Carega with the worst of crimes? To-morrow 
at dawn they were to be married: there was but one way to prevent 
this—to meet mine enemy, and to enforce the ratification of our 
agreement. I felt that this could only be done by a mortal struggle. I 
had no sword—if indeed my distorted arms could wield a soldier’s 
weapon—but I had a dagger, and in that lay my hope. There was no 
time for pondering or balancing nicely the question: I might die in 
the attempt; but besides the burning jealousy and despair of my 
own heart, honour, mere humanity, demanded that I should fall 
rather than not destroy the machinations of the fiend. 

The guests departed—the lights began to disappear; it was 
evident that the inhabitants of the villa were seeking repose. I hid 
myself among the trees—the garden grew desert—the gates were 
closed—I wandered round and came under a window—ah! well did 
I know the same!—a soft twilight glimmered in the room—the 
curtains were half withdrawn. It was the temple of innocence and 
beauty. Its magnificence was tempered, as it were, by the slight 
disarrangements occasioned by its being dwelt in, and all the objects 
scattered around displayed the taste of her who hallowed it by her 
presence. I saw her enter with a quick light step—I saw her 
approach the window—she drew back the curtain yet further, and 
looked out into the night. Its breezy freshness played among her 
ringlets, and wafted them from the transparent marble of her brow. 
She clasped her hands, she raised her eyes to heaven. I heard her 
voice. Guido! she softly murmured—mine own Guido! and then, as 
if overcome by the fulness of her own heart, she sank on her knees; 
—her upraised eyes—her graceful attitude—the beaming 
thankfulness that lighted up her face—oh, these are tame words! 
Heart of mine, thou imagest ever, though thou canst not portray, the 
celestial beauty of that child of light and love. 

I heard a step—a quick firm step along the shady avenue. Soon I 
saw a cavalier, richly dressed, young and, methought, graceful to 
look on, advance. I hid myself yet closer. The youth approached; he 
paused beneath the window. She arose, and again looking out she 
saw him, and said—I cannot, no, at this distant time I cannot record 
her terms of soft silver tenderness; to me they were spoken, but they 
were replied to by him. 

“T will not go,” he cried: “here where you have been, where your 
memory glides like some heaven-visiting ghost, I will pass the long 
hours till we meet, never, my Juliet, again, day or night, to part. But 
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do thou, my love, retire; the cold morn and fitful breeze will make 
thy cheek pale, and fill with languor thy love-lighted eyes. Ah, 
sweetest! could I press one kiss upon them, I could, methinks, 
repose.” 

And then he approached still nearer, and methought he was 
about to clamber into her chamber. I had hesitated, not to terrify her; 
now I was no longer master of myself. I rushed forward—I threw 
myself on him—I tore him away—I cried, “O loathsome and foul- 
shaped wretch!” 

I need not repeat epithets, all tending, as it appeared, to rail at a 
person I at present feel some partiality for. A shriek rose from 
Juliet’s lips. I neither heard nor saw—I felt only mine enemy, whose 
throat I grasped, and my dagger’s hilt; he struggled, but could not 
escape. At length hoarsely he breathed these words: “Do!—strike 
home! destroy this body—you will still live: may your life be long 
and merry!” 

The descending dagger was arrested at the word, and he, feeling 
my hold relax, extricated himself and drew his sword, while the 
uproar in the house, and flying of torches from one room to the 
other, showed that soon we should be separated. In the midst of my 
frenzy there was much calculation:—fall I might, and so that he did 
not survive, I cared not for the death-blow I might deal against 
myself. While still, therefore, he thought I paused, and while I saw 
the villanous resolve to take advantage of my hesitation, in the 
sudden thrust he made at me, I threw myself on his sword, and at 
the same moment plunged my dagger, with a true, desperate aim, in 
his side. We fell together, rolling over each other, and the tide of 
blood that flowed from the gaping wound of each mingled on the 
grass. More I know not—I fainted. 

Again I return to life: weak almost to death, I found myself 
stretched upon a bed—Juliet was kneeling beside it. Strange! my 
first broken request was for a mirror. I was so wan and ghastly, that 
my poor girl hesitated, as she told me afterwards; but, by the mass! 
I thought myself a right proper youth when I saw the dear 
reflection of my own well-known features. I confess it is a 
weakness, but I avow it, I do entertain a considerable affection for 
the countenance and limbs I behold, whenever I look at a glass; 
and have more mirrors in my house, and consult them oftener, than 
any beauty in Genoa. Before you too much condemn me, permit 
me to say that no one better knows than I the value of his own 
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body; no one, probably, except myself, ever having had it stolen 
from him. 

Incoherently I at first talked of the dwarf and his crimes, and 
reproached Juliet for her too easy admission of his love. She thought 
me raving, as well she might; and yet it was some time before I 
could prevail on myself to admit that the Guido whose penitence 
had won her back for me was myself; and while I cursed bitterly the 
monstrous dwarf, and blest the well-directed blow that had 
deprived him of life, I suddenly checked myself when I heard her 
say, Amen! knowing that him whom she reviled was my very self. A 
little reflection taught me silence—a little practice enabled me to 
speak of that frightful night without any very excessive blunder. 
The wound I had given myself was no mockery of one—it was long 
before I recovered—and as the benevolent and generous Torella sat 
beside me, talking such wisdom as might win friends to repentance, 
and mine own dear Juliet hovered near me, administering to my 
wants, and cheering me by her smiles, the work of my bodily cure 
and mental reform went on together. I have never, indeed, wholly 
recovered my strength—my cheek is paler since—my person a little 
bent. Juliet sometimes ventures to allude bitterly to the malice that 
caused this change, but I kiss her on the moment, and tell her all is 
for the best. I am a fonder and more faithful husband, and true is 
this—but for that wound, never had I called her mine. 

I did not revisit the sea-shore, nor seek for the fiend’s treasure; 
yet, while I ponder on the past, I often think, and my confessor was 
not backward in favouring the idea, that it might be a good rather 
than an evil spirit, sent by my guardian angel, to show me the folly 
and misery of pride. So well at least did I learn this lesson, roughly 
taught as I was, that Iam known now by all my friends and fellow- 
citizens by the name of Guido il Cortese. 
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hy is the mind of man so apt to be swayed by 
W contraries? why does the imagination for ever paint the 

impossible in glittering tints, and the hearts of wayward 
mortals cling, with the greatest tenacity, to what, eel-like, is bent on 
escaping from their grasp? Why—to bring the matter home—is 
solitude abhorrent to me, now that I enjoy it in perfection? I have 
apostrophized the coy nymph in ball-rooms, when the bright lamps 
of heaven were shamed by brighter earth-stars, and lamented her 
absence at a picnic party, where the nightingale was silenced by the 
fiddle. 

And now, O solitude! I abjure thee, in thy fitting temple—in 
Switzerland—among cloud-piercing mountains, by the resounding 
waves of the isle-surrounding lake. I am beside the waters of Uri— 
where Tell lived—in Brunen, where the Swiss patriots swore to die 
for freedom. It rains—magic word to destroy the spell to which 
these words give rise—the clouds envelop the hills—the white mists 
veil the ravines—there is a roar and a splash in my ears—and now 
and then the vapours break and scatter themselves, and I see 
something dark between, which is the hoar side of a dark precipice, 
but which might as well be the turf stack or old wall that bounded 
Cumberland’s view as he wrote the Wheel of Fortune. 

The sole book that I possess is the Prisoner of Chillon. I have read 
it through three times within an hour. Its noble author composed it 
to beguile weary hours like these when he remained rain-bound for 
three days in a little inn on the shores of the Lake of Geneva; and 
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cannot I, following with unequal steps, so cheat the minutes in this 
dim spot? I never, by the by, could invent the commonest incident. 
As aman of honour, of course I never lie; but, as a nursery child and 
schoolboy, I never did; simply, as I remember, because I never could 
concoct one;—but a true tale was lately narrated to me by its very 
heroine, the incidents of which haunt my memory, adorned as they 
were by her animated looks and soft silvery accent. Let me try to 
record them, stripped though they must be of their greatest charm. 

I was, but a week ago, travelling with my friend Ashburn in a 
coupée, in the district of Subiaco, in the ecclesiastical territory. We 
were jolted along a rough ravine, through which the river Anio 
sped, and beetling mountains and shady trees, a distant convent 
and a picturesque cell on a hill, formed a view which so awoke the 
pictorial propensities of my friend, that he stopped the coupée 
(though we were assured that we should never reach our inn by 
nightfall, and that the road was dangerous in the dark), took out his 
portfolio, and began to sketch. As he drew, I continued to speak in 
support of an argument we had entered upon before. I had been 
complaining of the commonplace and ennui of life. Ashburn 
insisted that our existence was only too full of variety and change— 
tragic variety and wondrous incredible change. “Even,” said the 
painter, “as sky, and earth, and water seem for ever the same to the 
vulgar eye, and yet to the gifted one assume a thousand various 
guises and hues—now robed in purple—now shrouded in black— 
now resplendent with living gold—and anon sinking into sober and 
unobtrusive grey, so do our mortal lives change and vary. No living 
being among us but could tell a tale of soul-subduing joys and 
heart-consuming woes, worthy, had they their poet, of the 
imagination of Shakespeare or Goethe. The veriest weather-worn 
cabin is a study for colouring, and the meanest peasant will offer all 
the acts of a drama in the apparently dull routine of his humble 
life? 

“This is pure romance,” I replied; “put it to the test. Let us take, 
for example, yonder woman descending the mountain-path.” 

“What a figure!” cried Ashburn; “oh that she would stay thus 
but one quarter of an hour!—she has come down to bathe her child 
—her upturned face—her dark hair—her picturesque costume—the 
little plump fellow bestriding her—the rude scenery around” — 

“And the romantic tale she has to tell.” 

“I would wager a louis that hers has been no common fate. She 
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steps a goddess—her attitude, her looks, are all filled with majesty.” 

I laughed at his enthusiasm, and accepted his bet. We hurried to 
join our fair peasantess, and thus formed acquaintance with Fanny 
Chaumont. A sudden storm, as we were engaged conversing with 
her, came, driven down from the tempest-bearing hills, and she 
gave us a cordial invitation to her cottage. 

It was situated on a sunny, yet sheltered slope. There was a look 
of cheerfulness and aisance about it, beyond what is usually met in 
that part of Switzerland, reminding me of the cottages of the 
inhabitants of the free States. There, also, we found her husband. I 
always feel curious to know on whom a woman, who bears the 
stamp of superior intellect, who is beautiful and refined—for 
peasant as she was, Fanny was both—has been induced to bestow 
herself. 

Louis Chaumont was considerably older than his wife; he was 
handsome, with brown lively eyes, curly chestnut hair, a visage 
embrowned by the sun, bearing every mark of having led an active, 
even an adventurous life; there was, besides, an expression which, if 
it were not ferocity, resembled it, in his vivacious glances, and in the 
sternness of his deeply-lined forehead; while she, in spite of her 
finely-formed brow, her majestic person, and her large expressive 
eyes, looked softness and patience itself. There was something 
incongruous in the pair, and more strangely matched they seemed 
when we heard their story. It lost me my louis, but proved Fanny at 
once to be a fitting heroine for romance, and was a lesson, moreover, 
to teach the strange pranks love can play with us, mingling fire and 
water, blending in one harmonious concord the harsh base and 
melodious tenor of two differently stringed instruments. Though 
their child was five years old, Fanny and her husband were attached 
to each other with the tenderness and passion of early love; they 
were happy—his faults were tempered by her angel disposition, and 
her too melancholy and feeling-fraught spirit was enlivened and 
made plastic to the purposes of this world by his energy and 
activity. 

Fanny was a Bernese by birth: she was the child of humble 
cottagers, one among a large family. They lived on the brow of one 
summit and at the foot of another. The snowy mountains were piled 
about them; thaw-fed torrents brawled around; during the night a 
sound like thunder, a crash among the tempest-beaten pines would 
tell of an avalanche; or the snowdrift, whirring past the lattice, 
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threatened to bury the little fabric. Winter was the season of peace in 
the deep vales, not so in the higher district. The peasant was often 
kept waking by the soft-falling snow which threatened insidiously 
to encroach on, and to overwhelm his habitation; or a straying cow 
would lead him far into the depths of the stormy hills, and his 
fearful family would count in agony the hours of his absence. 
Perpetual hardship and danger, however, rather brutify than exalt 
the soul of man; and those of the Swiss who are most deeply planted 
among the rocky wilds are often stultified and sullen. 

Fanny opened her youthful eyes and observation on this scene. 
She was one of those lovely children whose beauty is heartfelt but 
indescribable: hers was the smooth candid brow, the large hazel 
eyes, half soft, half wild; the round dimpled cheek, the full sensitive 
mouth, the pointed chin, and (as framework to the picture) the 
luxuriant curly chestnut hair, and voice which is sweetest music. 
The exceeding beauty of little Fanny gained her the observation of 
the wife of the owner of the chateau which overlooked and 
commanded the district, and at ten years of age she became a 
frequent visitor there. Fanny’s little soul was love, so she soon 
twined herself round the kind lady’s heart, became a pet with her 
husband, and the favourite playmate of their only son. 

One féte day Fanny had dined at the chateau. It had been fine 
warm spring weather, but wind and storm came on with the setting 
sun; the snow began to fall thickly, and it was decided that Fanny 
must pass the night in the chateau. She had been unusually eager to 
return home; and when the tempest came on, she crept near her 
protectress, and begged to be sent to her mother. C’est impossible— 
Fanny pressed no further, but she clambered to a window, and 
looked out wistfully to where, hidden by the hills, her parents’ 
cottage stood. It was a fatal night for her: the thunders of frequent 
avalanches, the roaring of torrents, the crash of trees, spoke of 
devastation, and her home was its chief prey. Father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters, not one survived. Where, the day before, 
cottage and outhouse and flower garden had stood, the little lawn 
where she played, and the grove that sheltered her, there was now a 
monumental pile of snow, and the rocky path of a torrent; no trace 
remained, not one survivor to tell the tale. From that night Fanny 
became a constant inmate of the chateau. 

It was Madame de Marville’s project to give her a bourgeois 
education, which would raise her from the hardships of a peasant’s 
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life, and yet not elevate her above her natural position in society. She 
was brought up kindly, but humbly; it was the virtues of her 
disposition which raised her in the eyes of all around her—not any 
ill-judged favour of her benefactress. The night of the destruction of 
her family never passed away from her memory; it set a seal of 
untimely seriousness on her childish brow, awoke deep thoughts in 
her infant heart, and a strong resolve that while she lived, her 
beloved friends should find her, as far as her humble powers 
admitted, a source of good alone—a reason to rejoice that they had 
saved her from the destruction that had overwhelmed her family. 
Thus Fanny grew up in beauty and in virtue. Her smiles were as 
the rainbows of her native torrents: her voice, her caresses, her light 
step, her unalterable sweetness and ceaseless devotion to the wishes 
of others, made her the idol of the family. Henry, the only child of 
her protectors, was of her own age, or but a few months her senior. 
Every time Henry returned from school to visit his parents, he 
found Fanny more beautiful, more kind, more attractive than before; 
and the first passion his youthful heart knew was for the lovely 
peasant girl, whose virtues sanctified his home. A look, a gesture 
betrayed his secret to his mother; she turned a hasty glance on 
Fanny, and saw on her countenance innocence and confidence alone. 
Half reassured, yet still fearful, Madame de Marville began to reflect 
on some cure for the threatened evil. She could not bear to send 
away Fanny; she was solicitous that her son should for the present 
reside in his home. The lovely girl was perfectly unconscious of the 
sentiments of the young seigneur; but would she always continue 
so? and was the burning heart that warmed her gentle bosom to be 
for ever insensible to the despotic and absorbing emotions of love? 
It was with wonder, and a curious mixture of disappointed 
maternal pride and real gladness, that the lady at length discovered 
a passion dawning in fair Fanny’s heart for Louis Chaumont, a 
peasant some ten years older than herself. It was natural that one 
with such high-wrought feelings as our heroine should love one to 
whom she could look up, and on whom to depend, rather than her 
childhood’s playmate—the gay, thoughtless Henry. Louis’s family 
had been the victim of a moral ruin, as hers of a physical one. They 
had been oppressed, reduced to poverty, driven from their homes 
by a feudal tyrant, and had come poor and forlorn from a distant 
district. His mother, accustomed to a bourgeois’ life, died broken- 
hearted: his father, a man of violent passions, nourished in his own 
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and in his son’s heart, sentiments of hatred and revenge against the 
“proud oppressors of the land.” They were obliged to labour hard, 
yet in the intervals of work, father and son would read or discourse 
concerning the ills attendant on humanity, and they traced all to the 
social system, which made the few the tyrants of the many. 

Louis was handsome, bold, and active; he excelled his compeers 
in every hardy exercise; his resolution, his daring, made him, in 
spite of his poverty, a kind of leader among them. He had many 
faults; he was too full of passion, of the spirit of resistance and 
revenge; but his heart was kind; his understanding, when not 
thwarted, strong; and the very depth of his feelings made him 
keenly susceptible to love. Fanny, in her simple but majestic beauty, 
in her soft kindness of manner, mingled with the profoundest 
sensibility, made a deep impression on the young man’s heart. His 
converse, so different and so superior to those of his fellows, won 
her attention. 

Hitherto Fanny had never given utterance to the secrets of her 
soul. Habitual respect held her silent with Madame, and Henry, as 
spirited and as heedless as a chamois, could ill understand her; but 
Louis became the depository of the many feelings which, piled up in 
secrecy and silence, were half awful to herself; he brought reason, or 
what he deemed such, to direct her heart-born conclusions. To have 
heard them talk of life and death, and all its shows, you would have 
wondered by what freak philosophy had dressed herself in youth 
and a peasant’s garb, and wandered from the schools to these 
untaught wilds. 

Madame de Marville saw and encouraged this attachment. Louis 
was not exactly the person she would have selected for Fanny; but 
he was the only being for whom she had ever evinced a 
predilection; and, besides, the danger of a misalliance which 
threatened her own son, rendered her eager to build an 
insurmountable wall between him and the object of his affections. 
Thus Fanny enjoyed the heart-gladdening pride of hearing her 
choice applauded and praised by the person she most respected and 
loved in the world. As yet, however, love had heen covert; the soul 
but not the apparent body of their intercourse. Louis was kept in 
awe by this high-minded girl, and Fanny had not yet learned her 
own secret. It was Henry who made the discovery for them;— 
Henry, who, with all the impetuosity of his vivacious character, 
contrived a thousand ways to come between them, who, stung by 
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jealousy to injustice, reviled Louis for his ruin, his poverty, his 
opinions, and brought the spirit of dissension to disquiet a mind 
entirely bent, as she imagined, on holy and pure thoughts. 

Under this clash of passion, the action of the drama rapidly 
developed itself, and, for nearly a year, a variety of scenes were 
acted among these secluded mountains of no interest save to the 
parties themselves, but to them fateful and engrossing. Louis and 
Fanny exchanged vows; but that sufficed not. Fanny insisted on the 
right of treating with uniform kindness the son of her best friend, in 
spite of his injustice and insolence. The young men were often, 
during the rural festivals, brought into angry collision. Fanny was 
the peacemaker: but a woman is the worst possible mediator 
between her rival lovers. Henry was sometimes irritated to 
complain to his father of Louis’ presumption. The spirit of the 
French Revolution then awakening, rendered a_ peasant’s 
assumptions peculiarly grating; and it required Madame de 
Marville’s impartial gentleness to prevent Fanny’s betrothed, as 
now he was almost considered, from being further oppressed. 

At length it was decided that Henry should absent himself for a 
time, and visit Paris. He was enraged in the extreme by what he 
called his banishment. Noble and generous as he naturally was, love 
was the tyrant of his soul, and drove him almost to crime. He 
entered into a fierce quarrel with his rival on the very eve of his 
departure: it ended in a scene of violence and bloodshed. No great 
real harm was done; but Monsieur de Marville, hitherto scarcely 
kept back from such a measure by his wife, suddenly obtained an 
order for Louis (his father had died a year before) to quit the 
territory within twelve hours. Fanny was commanded, as she 
valued the favour of her friends, to give him up. The young men 
were both gone before any intercession could avail; and that kind of 
peace which resembles desolation took possession of the chateau. 

Aware of the part she had taken in encouraging Fanny’s 
attachment to her peasant-lover, Madame de Marville did not make 
herself a party to the tyranny of her husband; she requested only of 
her protégée to defer any decisive step, and not to quit her 
guardianship until the return of her son, which was to take place the 
following year. Fanny consented to such a delay, although in doing 
so she had to resist the angry representations of her lover, who 
exacted that she should quit the roof of his oppressors. It was 
galling to his proud spirit that she should continue to receive 
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benefits from them, and injurious to his love that she should remain 
where his rival’s name was the constant theme of discourse and the 
object of interest. Fanny in vain represented her debt of gratitude, 
the absence of Henry, the impossibility that she could feel any 
undue sentiment towards the young seigneur; not to hate him was a 
crime in Louis’ eyes; yet how, in spite of his ill-conduct, could Fanny 
hate her childhood’s playmate—her brother? His violent passions 
excited to their utmost height—jealousy and the sense of impotent 
indignation raging in his heart—Louis swore to revenge himself on 
the Marvilles—to forget and to abhor his mistress!—his last words 
were a malediction on them, and a violent denunciation of scorn 
upon her. 

“It will all be well yet,” thought Fanny, as she strove to calm the 
tumultuous and painful emotions to which his intemperate passion 
gave rise. “Not only are storms the birth of the wild elements, but of 
the heart of man, aid we can oppose patience and fortitude alone to 
their destructive violence. A year will pass—I shall quit the chateau; 
Louis will acknowledge my truth, and retract his frightful words.” 

She continued, therefore, to fulfil her duties cheerfully, not 
permitting her thoughts to dwell on the idea, that, in spite of her 
struggles, too painfully occupied her—the probability that Louis 
would in the end renounce or forget her; but committing her cause 
to the spirit of good, she trusted that its influence would in the end 
prevail. 

She had, however, much to endure; for months passed, and no 
tidings reached her of Louis. Often she felt sick at heart; often she 
became the prey of the darkest despair; above all, her tender heart 
missed the fond attentions of love, the bliss of knowing that she 
bestowed happiness, and the unrestrained intercourse to which 
mutual affection had given rise. She cherished hope as a duty, and 
faith in love, rather than in her unjust and cruelly neglectful lover. It 
was a hard task, for she had nowhere to turn for consolation or 
encouragement. Madame de Marville marked with gladness the 
total separation between them. Now that the danger that threatened 
her son was averted, she relented having been influential in 
producing an attachment between Fanny and one whom she 
deemed unworthy of her. She redoubled her kindness, and, in the 
true Continental fashion, tried to get up a match between her and 
some one among her many and more prosperous admirers. She 
failed, but did not despair, till she saw the poor girl’s cheek grow 
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pale and her vivacity desert her, as month after month passed away, 
and the very name of Louis appeared to be forgotten by all except 
herself. 

The stirring and terrible events that took place at this time in 
France added to Fanny’s distress of mind. She had been familiarized 
to the discussion of the theories, now attempted to be put in 
practice, by the conversations of Chaumont. As each fresh account 
brought information of the guilty and sanguinary acts of men whose 
opinions were the same as those of her lover, her fears on his 
account increased. In a few words I shall hurry over this part of her 
story. Switzerland became agitated by the same commotions as tore 
the near kingdom. The peasantry rose in tumult; acts of violence 
and blood were committed; at first at a distance from her retired 
valley, but gradually approaching its precincts, until at last the tree 
of liberty was set up in the neighbouring village. Monsieur de 
Marville was an aristocrat of the most bigoted species. In vain was 
the danger represented to him, and the unwarlike state of his 
retinue. He armed them—he hurried down—he came unawares on 
the crowd who were proclaiming the triumph of liberty, rather by 
feasting than force. On the first attack, they were dispersed, and one 
or two among them were wounded; the pole they had gathered 
round was uprooted, the emblematic cap trampled to the earth. The 
governor returned victorious to his chateau. 

This act of violence on his part seemed the match to fire a train of 
organized resistance to his authority, of which none had dreamt 
before. Strangers from other cantons thronged into the valley; rustic 
labours were cast aside; popular assemblies were held, and the 
peasants exercised in the use of arms. One was coming to place 
himself at their head, it was said, who had been a party in the 
tumults at Geneva. Louis Chaumont was coming—the champion of 
liberty, the sworn enemy of M. de Marville. The influence of his 
presence soon became manifest. The inhabitants of the chateau were 
besieged. If one ventured beyond a certain limit he was assailed. It 
was the resolve of Louis that all within its walls should surrender 
themselves to his mercy. What that might be, the proud curl of his 
lip and the fire that glanced from his dark eyes rendered scarcely 
problematic. Fanny would not believe the worst of her lover, but 
Monsieur and Madame de Marville, no longer restrained by any 
delicacy, spoke of the leveller in unmeasured terms of abhorrence, 
comparing him to the monsters who then reigned in France, while 
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the danger they incurred through him added a bitter sting to their 
words. The peril grew each day; famine began to make its 
appearance in the chateau; while the intelligence which some of the 
more friendly peasants brought was indicative of preparations for a 
regular attack of the most formidable nature. A summons at last 
came from the insurgents. They were resolved to destroy the 
emblem of their slavery—the feudal halls of their tyrants. They 
declared their intention of firing the chateau the next day, and called 
on all within to deliver themselves up, if they would not be buried 
in its ruins. They offered their lives and free leave to depart to all, 
save the governor himself, who must place himself unconditionally 
at the mercy of their leader. “The wretch,” exclaimed his lady, “who 
thirsts for your blood! Fly! if there is yet time for flight; we, you see, 
are safe. Fly! nor suffer these cruel dastards to boast of having 
murdered you.” 

M. de Marville yielded to these entreaties and representations. 
He had sent for a military force to aid him—it had been denied. He 
saw that he himself, as the detested person, was the cause of danger 
to his family. It was therefore agreed that he should seek a chdlet 
situated on a mountain ten leagues distant, where he might lie 
concealed till his family joined him. Accordingly, in a base disguise, 
he quitted at midnight the walls he was unable to defend; a 
miserable night for the unfortunate beings left behind. The coming 
day was to witness the destruction of their home; and they, beggars 
in the world, were to wander through the inhospitable mountains, 
till, with caution and terror, they could unobserved reach the remote 
and miserable chalet, and learn the fate of the unhappy fugitive. It 
was a sleepless night for all. To add to Madame’s agony, she knew 
that her son’s life was in danger in Paris—that he had been 
denounced—and, though yet untaken, his escape was still 
uncertain. From the turret of the castle that, situated high on a rock, 
commanded the valley below, she sat the livelong night watching 
for every sound—fearful of some shout, some report of firearms, 
which would announce the capture of her husband. It was 
September; the nights were chill; pale and trembling, she saw day 
break over the hills. Fanny had busied herself during these anxious 
hours by preparing for their departure; the terrified domestics had 
already fled; she, the lady, and the old lame gardener were all that 
remained. At dawn she brought forth the mule, and harnessed him 
to the rude vehicle which was to convey them to their place of 
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refuge. Whatever was most valuable in the chateau had already 
been sent away long before, or was secreted; a few necessaries alone 
she provided. And now she ascended the turret stairs, and stood 
before her protectress, announcing that all was ready, and that they 
must depart. At this last moment, Madame de Marville appeared 
deprived of strength; she strove to rise—she sank to the ground in a 
fit. Forgetful of her deserted state, Fanny called aloud for help, and 
then her heart beat wildly as a quick, youthful step was heard on the 
stairs. Who could he be? would he come to insult their wretchedness 
—he, the author of their woe? The first glance changed the object of 
her terror. Henry flew to his mother’s side, and, with broken 
exclamations and agitated questions, demanded an explanation of 
what he saw. He had fled for safety to the habitation of his parents— 
he found it deserted; the first voice he heard was that of Fanny 
crying for help—the first sight that presented itself was his mother, 
to all appearance dead, lying on the floor of the turret. Her recovery 
was followed by brief explanations, and a consultation of how his 
safety was to be provided for. The name of Chaumont excited his 
bitterest execrations. With a soldier’s haughty resolve, he was 
darting from the castle to meet and to wreak vengeance on his rival. 
His mother threw herself at his feet, clasping his knees, calling 
wildly on him not to desert her. Fanny’s gentle, sweet voice was of 
more avail to calm his passion. “Chevalier,” she said, “it is not thus 
that you must display your courage or protect the helpless. To 
encounter yonder infuriated mob would be to run on certain death; 
you must preserve yourself for your family—you must have pity on 
your mother, who cannot survive you. Be guided by me, I beseech 
you.” 

Henry yielded to her voice, and a more reasonable arrangement 
took place. The departure of Madame de Marville and Fanny was 
expected at the village, and a pledge had been given that they 
should proceed unmolested. But deeply had the insurgents sworn 
that if the governor or his son (whose arrival in the chateau had 
been suspected) attempted to escape with them, they should be 
immediately sacrificed to justice. No disguise would suffice—the 
active observation of their enemies was known. Every inhabitant of 
the castle had been numbered—the fate of each ascertained, save 
that of the two most detested—the governor, whose flight had not 
been discovered, and his son, whose arrival was so unexpected and 
ill-timed. As still they consulted, a beat to arms was heard in the 
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valley below: it was the signal that the attack on the empty castle 
walls would soon begin. There was no time for delay or hesitation. 
Henry placed himself at the bottom of the charrette; straw and a 
variety of articles were heaped upon him; the two women ascended 
in trepidation; and the old gardener sat in front and held the reins. 

In consequence of the disturbed state of the districts through 
which they were to pass,—where the appearance of one of the 
upper classes excited the fiercest enmity, and frightful insult, if not 
death, was their sure welcome,—Madame and her friend assumed a 
peasant’s garb. And thus they wound their way down the steep; the 
unhappy lady weeping bitterly; Fanny, with tearless eyes, but with 
pale cheek and compressed lips, gazing for the last time on the 
abode which had been her refuge when, in helpless infancy, she was 
left an orphan—where kindness and benevolence had waited on 
her, and where her days had passed in innocence and peace. “And 
he drives us away!—him, whom I loved—whom I love!—O 
misery!” 

They reached the foot of the eminence on which the chateau was 
placed, and proceeded along the road which led directly through 
the village. With the approach of danger, vain regrets were 
exchanged for a lively sense of fear in the bosom of the hapless 
mother, and for the exertion of her courage and forethought in 
Fanny’s more energetic mind. They passed a peasant or two, who 
uttered a malediction or imprecation on them as they went; then 
groups of two or three, who were even more violent in gesture and 
menace; when suddenly the sound of many steps came on their 
ears, and at a turn of the road they met Chaumont with a band of 
about twenty disciplined men. 

“Fear not,” he said to Madame de Marville; “I will protect you 
from danger till you are beyond the village.” 

With a shriek, the lady, in answer, threw herself in Fanny’s arms. 

“Fear not, Madame—he dares not injure you. Begone, Louis! 
insult us not by your presence. Begone! I say.” 

Fanny spoke angrily. She had not adopted this tone, but that the 
lady’s terror, and the knowledge that even then the young soldier 
crouched at their feet, burnt to spring up and confront his enemy, 
made her use an authority which a woman always imagines that a 
lover dare not resist. 

“I do not insult you,” repeated Chaumont—“I save you. I have 
no quarrel with the lady; tyrants alone need fear me. You are not 
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safe without my escort. Do not you, false girl, irritate me. I have 
ensured her escape; but yours—you are in my power.” 

A violent movement at the bottom of the charrette called forth all 
Fanny’s terrors. 

“Take me!” she cried; “do with me what you please; but you 
dare not, you cannot raise a finger against the innocent. Begone, I 
say! let me never see you more!” 

“You are obeyed. On you fall the consequences.” 

Thus, after many months of separation, did Fanny and her lover 
meet. She had purposed when she should see him to make an 
appeal to his better nature—his reason; she had meant to use her all- 
persuasive voice to recall him from the dangerous path he was 
treading. Several times, indeed, since his arrival in the valley, she 
had endeavoured to obtain an interview with him, but he dreaded 
her influence: he had resolved on revenge, and he feared to be 
turned back. But now the unexpected presence of his rival robbed 
her of her self-possession, and forced her to change her plans. She 
saw frightful danger in their meeting, and all her endeavours were 
directed to the getting rid of her lover. 

Louis and his companions proceeded towards the chateau, while 
the charrette of the fugitives moved on in the opposite direction. 
They met many a ferocious group, who were rushing forward to aid 
in the destruction of their home; and glad they were, in that awful 
hour, that any object had power to divert the minds of their enemies 
from attention to themselves. The road they pursued wound 
through the valley; the precipitous mountain on one side, a 
brawling stream on the other. Now they ascended higher and now 
again descended in their route, while the road, broken by the fall of 
rocks, intersected by torrents, which tore their way athwart it, made 
their progress slow. To get beyond the village was the aim of their 
desires; when, lo! just as they came upon it, and were in the very 
midst of its population, which was pouring towards the castle, 
suddenly the charrette sank in a deep rut; it half upset, and every 
spoke in the wheel giving way rendered the vehicle wholly useless. 

Fanny had indeed already sprung to the ground to examine 
what hope remained: there was none. “Grand Dieu! we are lost!” 
were the first words that escaped her, while Madame stood aghast, 
trembling, almost insensible, knowing that the hope of her life, the 
existence of her son, depended on these miserable moments. 

A peasant who owed Fanny some kindness now advanced, and 
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in a kind of cavalier way, as if to blemish as much as he could the 
matter of his offer by its manner, told them, that, for the pleasure of 
getting rid of the aristocrats, he would lend his car—there it was, let 
them quickly bestow their lading in it and pursue their way. As he 
spoke, he caught up a box, and began the transfer from one car to 
the other. 

“No, no!” cried Madame de Marville, as, with a scream, she 
sprang forward and grasped the arm of the man as he was in the 
very act of discovering her son’s hiding-place. “We will accept 
nothing from our base enemies!—Begone with your offers! we will 
die here, rather than accept anything from such canaille.” 

The word was electric. The fierce passions of the mob, excited by 
the mischief they were about to perpetrate, now burst like a stream 
into this new channel. With violent execrations they rushed upon 
the unfortunate woman: they would have torn her from the car, but 
already her son had sprung from his hiding-place, and, striking a 
violent blow at the foremost assailant, checked for a moment their 
brutal outrages. Then again, with a yell, such as the savage Indians 
alone could emulate, they rushed on their prey. Mother and son 
were torn asunder, and cries of “A bas les aristocrats!”’—“A la 
lanterne!” declared too truly their sanguinary designs. 

At this moment Louis appeared—Louis, whose fears for Fanny 
had overcome his indignation, and who returned to guard her; 
while she, perceiving him, with a burst of joy, called on him to 
rescue her friends. His cry of “Arretez-vous!” was loud and distinct 
amidst the uproar. It was obeyed; and then first he beheld his rival, 
his oppressor, his enemy in his power. At first, rage inflamed every 
feature, to be replaced by an expression of triumph and implacable 
hatred. Fanny caught the fierce glance of his eye, and grew pale. She 
trembled as, trying to be calm, she said, “Yes, you behold he is here. 
And you must save him—and your own soul. Rescue him from 
death, and be blest that your evil career enables you at least to 
perform this one good action.” 

For a moment Louis seemed seeking for a word, as a man, 
meaning to stab, may fumble for his dagger’s hilt, unable in his 
agitation to grasp his weapon. 

“My friends,” at length he said, “let the women depart—we have 
promised it. Ye may deal with the young aristocrat according to his 
merits.” 

“A la lanterne!” burst in response from a hundred voices. 
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“Let his mother first depart!” 

Could it be Louis that spoke these words, and had she loved this 
man? To appeal to him was to rouse a tiger from his lair. Another 
thought darted into Fanny’s mind; she scarcely knew what she said 
or did: but already knives were drawn; already, with a thrill of 
horror, she thought she saw the blood of her childhood’s playmate 
spilt like water on the earth. She rushed forward—she caught the 
upraised arm of one—“He is no aristocrat!” she cried; “he is my 
husband!—Will you murder one who, forgetting his birth, his duty, 
his honour, has married a peasant girl—one of yourselves?” 

Even this appeal had little effect upon the mob; but it strangely 
affected her cruel lover. Grasping her arm with iron fingers, he 
cried, “Is this tale true? Art thou married to that man—his wife?” 

“Even so!”—the words died on her lips as she strove to form 
them, terrified by their purport, and the effect they might produce. 
An inexplicable expression passed over Chaumont’s face; the 
fierceness that jealousy had engendered for a moment was exalted 
almost to madness, and then faded wholly away. The stony heart 
within him softened at once. A tide of warm, human, and 
overpowering emotion flowed into his soul: he looked on her he 
had loved, on her whom he had lost for ever; and tears rushed into 
his eyes, as he saw her trembling before him. 

“Fear not,” at last he said; “fear neither for him nor yourself. 
Poor girl! so young, you shall not lose all—so young, you shall not 
become a widow. He shall be saved!” 

Yet it was no easy task, even for him, to stem the awakened 
passions of the bloodthirsty mob. He had spent many an hour in 
exciting them against their seigneurs, and now at once to control the 
violence to which he had given rise seemed impossible. Yet his 
energy, his strong will overcame all opposition. They should pierce 
the chevalier’s heart, he swore, through his alone. He prevailed. He 
took the rein of their mule, and led them out of the village. All were 
silent; Fanny knew not what to say, and surprise held the others mute. 
Louis went with them until a turn in the road hid them from the view 
of the village. What his thoughts were, none could guess: he looked 
calm, as resigning the rein into the chevalier’s hands, he gently bade 
them “Farewell,” touching his hat in reply to their salutations. They 
moved on, and Fanny looked back to catch a last view of her lover: he 
was standing where they left him, when suddenly, instead of 
returning on his steps into the village, she saw him with rapid strides 
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ascend the mountain-side, taking a well-known path that conducted 
him away from the scene of his late exploits. His pace was that of a 
man flying from pursuers—soon he was lost to sight. 

Astonishment still kept the fugitives silent, as they pursued their 
way; and when at last joy broke forth, and Madame de Marviille, 
rejoicing in their escape, embraced again and again her son, he with 
the softest tenderness thanked Fanny for his life: she answered not, 
but wept bitterly. 

Late that night they reached the destined chalet, and found 
Monsieur de Marville arrived. It was a half-ruined miserable 
habitation perched among the snows, cold and bare; food was ill to 
be obtained, and danger breathed around them. Fanny attended on 
them with assiduous care, but she never spoke of the scene in the 
village; and though she strove to look the same, Henry never 
addressed her but she grew pale, and her voice trembled. She could 
not divine her absent lover’s thoughts, but she knew that he 
believed her married to another; and that other, earnestly though 
she strove to rule her feelings, became an object of abhorrence 
to her. 

Three weeks they passed in this wretched abode; three weeks 
replete with alarm, for the district around was in arms, and the life 
of Monsieur de Marville loudly threatened. They never slept but 
they dreaded the approach of the murderers; food they had little, 
and the inclement season visited them roughly. Fanny seemed to 
feel no inconvenience; her voice was cheerful: to console, encourage, 
and assist her friends appeared to occupy her whole heart. At length 
one night they were roused by a violent knocking at the door of 
their hut: Monsieur de Marville and Henry were on their feet in a 
moment, seizing their weapons as they rose. It was a domestic of 
their own, come to communicate the intelligence that the troubles 
were over, that the legal government had reasserted its authority, 
and invited the governor to return to Berne. 

They descended from their mountain refuge, and the name of 
Louis hovered on Fanny’s lips, but she spoke it not. He seemed 
everywhere forgotten. It was not until some time afterwards that 
she ascertained the fact that he had never been seen or heard of 
since he had parted from her on the morning of their escape. The 
villagers had waited for him in vain; they suspended their designs, 
for they all depended upon him; but he came not. 
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Monsieur and Madame de Marville returned to their chateau 
with their son, but Fanny remained behind. She would not inhabit 
the same roof as Henry; she recoiled even from receiving further 
benefits from his parents. What could she do? Louis would 
doubtless discover the falsehood of her marriage, but he dared not 
return; and even if he communicated with her, even though yet she 
loved him, could she unite herself with one accused too truly of the 
most frightful crimes? At first, these doubts agitated her, but by 
degrees they faded as oblivion closed over Chaumont’s name; and 
he came not, and she heard not of him, and he was as dead to her. 
Then the memory of the past revived in her heart; her love awoke 
with her despair; his mysterious flight became the sole occupation 
of her thoughts; time rolled on and brought its changes. Madame de 
Marville died—Henry was united to another—Fanny remained, to 
her own thoughts, alone in the world. A relation, who lived at 
Subiaco, sent for her, and there she went to take up her abode. In 
vain she strove to wean herself from the memory of Louis—her love 
for him haunted her soul. 

There was war in Europe, and every man was converted into a 
soldier; the country was thinned of its inhabitants, and each victory 
or defeat brought a new conscription. At length peace came again, 
and its return was celebrated with rejoicing. Many a soldier 
returned to his home—and one came back who had no home. A 
man, evidently suffering from recent wounds, wayworn and sick, 
asked for hospitality at Fanny’s cottage; it was readily afforded, and 
he sat at her cottage fire, and removed his cap from his brow. His 
person was bent, his cheeks fallen in; yet those eyes of fire, that 
quick animated look, which almost brought the bright expression of 
youth back into his face, could never be forgotten. Fanny gazed 
almost in alarm, and then in joy, and at last, in her own sweet voice, 
she said, “Et toi, Louis—tu aussi es de retour.” 

Louis had endured many a sorrow and many a hardship, and, 
most of all, he had been called on to wage battle with his own fierce 
spirit. The rage and hate which he had sedulously nourished 
suddenly became his tormentors and his tyrants—at the moment 
that love, before too closely allied to them, emancipated itself from 
their control. Love, which is the source of all that is most generous 
and noble in our nature, of self-devotion and of high intent, 
separated from the alloy he had blended with it, asserted its 
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undivided power over him; strange that it should be so at the 
moment that he believed that he had lost her he loved for ever! 

All his plans had been built for revenge. He would destroy the 
family that oppressed him; unbuild, stone by stone, the proud abode 
of their inheritance; he would be the sole refuge and support of his 
mistress in exile and in poverty. He had entered upon his criminal 
career with this design alone, and with the anticipation of ending all 
by heaping benefits and the gifts of fortune upon Fanny. The very 
steps he had taken, he now believed to be those that occasioned his 
defeat. He had lost her—the lovely and the good—he had lost her 
by proving unworthy, yet not so unworthy was he as to make her 
the victim of his crimes. The family he had vowed to ruin was now 
hers, and every injury that befell them visited her; to save her he 
must unweave his pernicious webs; to keep her scatheless, his 
dearest designs must fall to the ground. 

A veil seemed rent before his eyes; he had fled, for he would not 
assist in the destruction of her fortunes; he had not returned, for it 
was torture to him to know that she lived, the wife of another. He 
entered the French army, but in every change his altered feelings 
pursued him, and to prove himself worthy of her he had lost was 
the constant aim of his ambition. His excellent conduct led to his 
promotion, and yet mishap still waited on him. He was wounded. 
even dangerously, and became so incapable of service as to be 
forced to solicit his dismission. This had occurred at the end of a 
hard campaign in Germany, and his intention was to pass into Italy, 
where a friend, with whom he had formed an intimacy in the army, 
promised to procure him some employment under Government. He 
passed through Subiaco in his way, and, ignorant of its occupiers, 
had asked for hospitality in his mistress’s cottage. 

If guilt can be expiated by repentance and reform, as is the best 
lesson of religion, Louis had expiated his. If constancy in love 
deserve reward, these lovers deserved that, which they reaped, in 
the happiness consequent on their union. Her image, side by side 
with all that is good in our nature, had dwelt in his heart, which 
thus became a shrine at which he sacrificed every evil passion. It 
was a greater bliss than he had ever dared to anticipate, to find, that 
in so doing, he had at the same time been conducing to the welfare 
of her he loved, and that the lost and idolized being whom he 
worshipped founded the happiness of her life upon his return to 
virtue, and the constancy of his affection. 
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